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THE CENTENARY OF THE 
BATTLE OF BOYACA. ~ :: 


HE three nations which at one time represented the great 
work of Bolivar, celebrated during the present month the 
first centenary of the battle of Boyaca, which took place 
August 7, 1819. That glorious engagement in which the 

genius, perseverance, and foresight of Bolivar shone forth in all their 
splendor, was one of the decisive victories in the history of the human 
race. Boyaca was, in effect, the fundamental base of the Great 
Colombia, inasmuch as the territory of the old viceroyalty of New 
Granada was freed by it, the union of the last-named entity with 
Venezuela and Ecuador made possible, and the war, which hitherto 
had been to the death, was transformed in the future into a struggle 
between civilized armies. This victory prepared the way for the 
triumph of Carabobo, by which the ruin of the great armies of the 
King in Venezuela occurred, opened the road through the south 
which led the liberating troops to Bombona and to Pichincha, and 
the promises of Junin and Ayacucho, which culminated in the inde- 
pendence of South America, were assured to those same armies. 

Boyaca likewise means the consummation of one of the boldest 
and most heroic campaigns recorded in military annals—one of the 
most celebrated deeds of human achievement, not in the least inferior 
to those attained in olden times by the great leaders made known to 
us in history. 

The year 1819 was, for the patriots of Venezuela, the ending of 
their misfortunes, and, at the same time, the goal of glory, which, in 
union with their brothers of New Granada and Ecuador, they had 
attained on the field of battle of five nations and upon the broadest 
stage of international politics of America. 
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1 By Dr. A. C. Rivas, of Pan American Union staff. 
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THE BATTLEFIELD OF BOYACA LOOKING TOWARD THE SOUTHWEST. 


The battle of Boyacd was fought on August 7, 1819, 75 days after the army of the Liberator left the village of Mantecal, situated in the Venezuelan Province of Barinas. This battle 
was the result of the marvelous crossing of the Northern Andes by the army of Bolivar. 
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The invasion of the plains by Morillo at the beginning of his cam- 
paign of 1819 revealed the force of Venezuelan arms which, thanks to 
the skill of Paez, maintained in check a trained army of 7,000 men 
who, tired and discouraged, retreated at the beginning of the rainy 
season to their winter barracks after the memorable encounter of 
Queseras del Medio. Bolivar did not imitate the attitude of his 
intrepid peninsular adversary, but decided to actively prepare the 
New Granada campaign which he had conceived in 1818. The 
information which he had received during that year concerning the 
state of public opinion in the eastern plains of Nueva Granada, 
induced him to send there Francisco de Paula Santander, a general 
of great political sagacity, in order that he might take command 
of the scattered troops in Casanare and form a strong division in 
that Province. This famous commander, without doubt the ablest 
for the mission confided to him, bore a proclamation addressed to 
the Granadines, in which, with his accustomed prophetic vision, 
Bolivar said: 

Granadines! . The day of America has arrived; no human power can retard the course 
of nature guided by the hand of Providence. Unite your forces to those of your 
brothers. Venezuela marches with me to set you free, as you with me, in years gone 
by, liberated Venezuela. Already our vanguard covers with the luster of its arms 
some Provinces of your territory, and this same vanguard powerfully supported will 
drive into the sea the destroyers of New Granada. The sun will not complete the 
course of the present season without seeing altars erected to liberty in all your territory. 

On receiving the communications in which Santander advised him 
of the advantages which he had obtained on the plains of Casanare 
as well as the state of excitement in which the trans-Andean Provinces 
found themselves, Bolivar called his generals to a council of war, 
held May 23, 1819, in the town of Setenta on the banks of the Apure 
River. The historian, O’Leary, on referring to the place in which 
Bolivar met with his companions, says: 

There was not a table in that hut, nor seats other than the skulls of cattle that had 
been slaughtered recently in royalist guerrilla warfare with which to provision the 
troops. Seated on these skulls, which the rain and the snow had whitened, those 
chiefs were going to decide the destinies of America. In no other manner, I am 
inclined to think, would Romulus and his companions have deliberated when they 
resolved to survey the narrow limits of the Eternal City. 

It was there Bolivar made known his projects, and a general plan 
of campaign was agreed to at once. On the plains, in the west and 
in the east of Venezuela, a number of the officers of Bolivar were to 
oppose the 17,000 men with which Morillo was occupying the greater 
part of that nation, while the Liberator undertook the crossing of 
the Andes. 

The Spanish forces which dominated New Grenada exceeded at 
that time 9,000 men, of which some 4,000, under the command of 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF BOYACA LOOKI TOWARD THE EAST. 


Hiram Bingham, Professor of Yale University, whoin 1906 made a journey of investigation over the same road which the army of Bolivar traversed in 1819,on 
referring to the Boyacd campaign states that the difficulties experienced by Bolivar in - ampaign of 1819 and the valor and resistance shown by the 
army of the Liberator have not an exaggerated. In fact it is not easy to graphically reproduce them so that they will be appreciated by those who 


have not felt the diss appointments of a similar undertaking. Therefore, it is not surprising that South Ame ans like to compare the bravery.of Bolivar 
with that of Hannibal and Napoleon ah crc ng the Alps. 
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Barreiro, occupied the strategic points of the cordillera over which 
Bolivar must pass. After his meeting with Santander in Casanare, 
the Liberator had under his command four battalions of infantry 
with 1,300 men; seven squadrons of cavalry with 700 men, and 1,200 
cavalry and infantry contributed by Santander—that is to say, a 
total of 3,200 fighting men, a force greatly inferior to that of the 
enemy, who, in addition to being stationed in strong positions, had 
valuable reinforcements in the rear. 

The crossing of the Andes by Bolivar has received the attention 
of historians and tacticians, all of whom have termed it grand. To 
arrive at a knowledge of the obstacles which the invading army would 
necessarily have to overcome and the untold suffering that it would 
need to undergo, it is sufficient to read the description which the 
master hand of the Argentine historian, Mitre, wrote of this cele- 
brated march. It is as follows: 


On transferring the invading army from the plain to the mountain, the landscape 
changed. The snowy peaks of the eastern chain of the Andes appeared in the distance. 
The large and tranquil lake on a level with the plains was fed by great streams of 
turbulent water which descended from the mountains. A gigantic forest of tropical 
trees with their tops capped by the clouds, and from which a continuous rain fell, 
shaded the narrow passes. On the fourth day’s journey all the horses had become 
unserviceable. A squadron of cavalry from the plains deserted en masse on finding 
themselves on foot. The torrents were crossed by narrow swinging bridges formed 
of the trunks of trees, or by means of aerial bridges of rope; when forded they were 
so swift that the infantry had to form in two columns with their arms around each 
other’s necks to resist the force of the current which swept away forever anyone who 
lost his balance. Bolivar frequently crossed and recrossed these torrents on horseback, 
carrying on the horse’s rump the sick, the most feeble, or women who accompanied 
their soldiers. This was relatively the wild garden of the mountain, in which the 
moist and hot temperature, with the assistance of firewood, made the passage bearable. 
As the higher elevation was reached the aspects of nature changed and the conditions 
of life Were altered. Immense superimposed chaotic rocks and mounds of snow formed 
the monotonous boundary of the desert scene. The clouds which crowned the forests 
on the slopes were seen at one’s feet in the depth of the abysses. A cold and silent 
wind charged with needles of ice blows in this region; no other noise is heard but that 
of the torrents in the distance and the cry of the condor; vegetation disappears, and 
only lichens and a plant which, because of its stem and velvety leaves, resembling 
a funeral gauze and crowned with yellowish flowers, has been compared to a sepulchral 
torch, grow there. To make the road more gloomy its entire length was marked by 
the crosses of dead voyagers. This was the paramo or highland desert. 

At the time the expeditionary army entered the glacial region of the paramo, the 
provisions had been exhausted. Cattle on the hoof, the only resource upon which 
they relied, could not accompany the soldiers in their fatiguing journey. On reaching 
the summit the Paya defile was found, which well defended with a sole battalion 
could have stopped the march of an army. On crossing the great cordillera more 
than 100 men had died of cold. None of the horses had been able to resist the hard- 
ships. It was necessary to abandon the spare arms and part of those which the soldiers 
carried in their hands. On descending the western slope of the cordillera the army 
of Bolivar was but a skeleton. 





BOLIVAR IN THE ANDES. 


The above engraving is a reproduction of a mezzotint made in London in 1824 by S. W. Reynolds, an 
English painter. At the time Bolivar carried on his campaign of the Andes and won the battle of 
Boyaca he was scarcely 36 years old. 








CROSSING OF THE ANDES BY BOLIVAR. 


The above engraving reproduces the central painting of the triptych of the noted Venezuelan painter, 
Tito Salas, which hangs in one of the halls of the Federal Palace in Caracas. , The Liberator appears, 
mounted on a horse, in the center of the painting. 
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The forces of Bolivar, when they met the Spanish army, were 
fatigued, decimated by death, hungry, in rags, stiff with cold, and 
discouraged, and appeared more like a legion of specters than a 
phalanx of warriors. Nevertheless, its vanguard, under the com- 
mand of Santander, rolled back the detachment placed in the formi- 
dable position of Paya. 

The army continued its march on July 2, having to cross the 
Pisaba paramo, a gloomy and forbidding desert where, due to the 
effect of the cold air, many soldiers suddenly fell sick and died 
within a few minutes; on the 6th, part of the same army reached 
Socha, where the troops, who, on gazing back at the high crests of 
the mountains covered with snow and mist, then and there resolved 
to conquer or die rather than begin a retreat which they feared more 
than the enemy. At Socha the army was able to somewhat replenish 
its ammunition, obtain new cavalry, and find provisions. 

While this was happening Barreiro, who had his general head- 
quarters at Sogamoso, gave account for the first time of the bravery 
of the patriots. A picket of Bolivar’s cavalry surprised and captured 
on the 7th a royalist detachment stationed at Bonza, and from the 
10th to the 25th of July the patriots fought at Gameza and Vargas 
Swamp, engaging in a violent action at the latter place the result 
of which was decided by the plainsmen (llaneros) commanded by 
the fearless Rondon and assisted by the British legionaries. 

After the battle of Vargas Swamp, in which it was twice thought 
that the army of the Liberator was lost, Bolivar’s troops were re- 
inforced with 800 men from the conquered territories, who volun- 
tarily joined the army, as well as with munitions of war for which it 
had been waiting. On August 3 the march was again commenced 
against the enemy, and by a general movement Bolivar transferred 
his forces to the right bank of the Sogomoso River. During the day 
he made a pretended retreat, but in the night effected a skillful coun- 
termarch and occupied Tunja, where he secured 600 guns and muni- 
tions of war. In this way Bolivar placed himself between the army 
of Barreiro and Bogoté. Barreiro, impressed with the great impor- 
tance of these tactics, endeavored to reestablish his lost communica- 
tions and undertook to march against Bogoté. It was too late, how- 
ever, because Bolivar discovered the movements of the enemy, and 
taking advantage of the position which he occupied, stationed his 
troops on the right bank of the Boyaca River and near the bridge 
which crosses that stream. 

The historian, O’Leary, one of the heroes of that campaign, made 
his name famous by describing, as follows, the battle of August 7, 
which was fought at the place mentioned: 

At 2 o’clock in the afternoon the first royalist column reached the Boyaca bridge, 
and was crossing when the advance forces of the patriots attacked it in the rear at 
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the same time the Santander division reached the heights which dominated the posi- 
tion in which Barreiro had formed his army. 

The battle was begun by guerrilla skirmishes, during which a column of royalist 
hunters, under the orders of Col. Jiménez, crossed the bridge and formed for action, 
but Barreiro, not being able to bring over the main force of his army, ordered it to 
fall hack about three-fourths of a mile from the bridge, and while this was being done 
the independents had time to cut his communications with Santa Fe. 

Santander was immediately ordered to force the bridge, and Anzodtegui to attack, 
at the same time, the right and center wings of the royalist’s position. The engage- 
ment then became general; the Spanish infantry fought for some time with great 
bravery until its right wing was surrounded by Anzodtegui with his spearmen, and 
until the artillery was captured by the rifles battalion, which had attacked in front. 
The cavalry in rout was put to the sword, and the infantry, seeing this, gave way, 
and a bayonet charge decided the victory. Jiménez, who defended the bridge and 
held in check the Santander division, on seeing the predicament of Barreiro, stackened 
his efforts and the rout became general, 

The immediate spoils of the battle of Boyaca consisted of 1,700 
prisoners, among them Barreiro and the greater number of his gen- 
erals and officers, artillery, munitions, arms, flags, horses, chests, and 
baggage. 

Such was the result of the bold operations conceived and prepared 
by Bolivar, the culmination of which was effected 75 days after he 
had placed the army in march at the town of Mantecal, Province of 
Barinas. On the 10th Bolivar occupied Bogota, from whence the 
Viceroy Samano had fled, leaving in the vaults of the public treasury 
half a million pesos in current coin and about 100,000 pesos in gold 
bullion. 

The battle of Boyaca not only determined the preponderance of 
the independent armies in the north of South America, but changed 
the destinies of the struggle for emancipation in all that section of 
the cgntinent. ‘‘In a single day,’ as Morillo reported to his Govern- 
ment, ‘‘ Bolivar destroyed the fruits of a five years’ campaign, and in 
a single battle reconquered that which the troops of the King had 
gained in many combats.”’ On the other hand, with Boyaca the 
prophecy—by some termed madness—made by Bolivar at Casacoima, 
on the banks of the Orinoco, in the dark days of 1817, that ‘‘I will 
take Angostura, occupy Caracas, go to Nueva Granada, enter Quito, 
free Peru, and unfurl our flag in Potosi,’ continued to be fulfilled. 
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COTTON SHEDS AND FREIGHT CARS, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The cotton sheds are served by the Public Belt Railroad, having 60 miles of track. It is the only municipally owned and operated railroad in the United 
States, 
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HE greatest port and metropolis of the southern section of the 
United States, New Orleans, is unique among the cities of 
the Americas. There is no other like it. Up-to-the 
minute in its modern civic improvements, typically Ameri- 

can in its aggressive commercial energy, even ahead of the times in 
its city government and municipal ownership and control of public 
utilities, it is, nevertheless, in some features one of the oldest and 
certainly one of the quaintest and most foreign of the large cities of 
the United States. In the southwest quarter, with its modern busi- 
ness houses and fine residences, the visitor finds himself in a modern 
city of the United States; in ten minutes he may cross Canal Street, 
stroll into the northeast or ‘*Latin Quarter” and find himself in a 
quaintly medieval city which might be French or Spanish. In the 
old ‘‘French Market”’ section he hears a veritable babel of tongues 
French, Spanish, ‘‘Yiddish,’’ near-English, and sometimes several 
of these mixed up in a ‘‘patois”’ that is distinctively ‘‘New Orleans- 
esque.’’ Even the names of the streets reflect something of the 
city’s history. Its French origin is revealed in such names as 
Toulouse, Orleans, Du Maine, Conti, Bourbon, Dauphiné, Chartres, 
etc., while other street names such as Unzaga, Galvez, Miro, Salcedo, 
Casa Calvo, Baronne, etc., reveal the fact that at one time the 
Spaniards were in possession. Again Tchoupitoulas Street would 
lead one to infer that Indians had also had a hand in the general 
admixture of nomenclature. 

The city is situated on the left bank of the Mississippi River about 
107 miles above its mouth. It was founded in 1718 by Jean Baptiste 
Lemoyne, Sieur de Bienville, the French Governor of what was 
known as the Province of Louisiana, and was named in honor of 
the then Regent of France. The site selected was in a pronounced 
bend of the river, and after the little village had grown to larger 
proportions the river front, constituting a border some 9 miles long, 
formed a semicircular curve which gave it the sobriquet of ‘‘Crescent 
City.’”’ In the course of time, however, the city spread far beyond 
the pocket formed by the bend in the river until now it has more the 
form of the letter S. The site upon which it is built is almost per- 
fectly level and only about ten feet above sea level, while the lower 
134 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF COTTON WAREHOUSE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The publicly owned cotton warehouse at New Orleans is the largest handling plant for an agricultural product in the world. It has a storage capacity of 500,000 bales of cotton at 
one time. 
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parts are as much as ten feet below the high water level of the 
Mississippi River, being protected from inundations by tremendous 
dykes or ‘‘levees’’ backed by filled-in ground, so that an overflow 
is practically impossible. 

To give an historical account of the city is beyond the scope of this 
article, but a few words anent the early period of its existence are 
necessary to explain its present complex characteristics. Song and 
story, legend and romance, poetry and drama, all have drawn 
inspiration from its early history, for it goes back to the days of the 
Spanish discoverers and adventurers who gave to the world a new 
hemisphere, since the history of New Orleans is also practically the 
history of Louisiana. 

It has been claimed that Alonso Alvarez de Pineda was the first 
to discover the mouth of the Mississippi in 1519. This may be more 
or less conjectural, but it is known that Hernando de Soto entered 
what is now the State of Louisiana and that he lost his life near the 
place where the Red River enters the Mississippi. A few of the sur- 
vivors of that ill-fated expedition floated down the ‘‘Father of 
Waters’’ to its mouth, so these must have seen the present location 
of the city as early as 1542. Strange to say, Spain failed to set up a 
claim to the vast domain that De Soto and his men had discovered, 
and when Robert Cavalier, Sieur de la Salle, came down the great river 
in 1682 he took possession of the whole region in the name of France, 
naming it Louisiana in honor of his sovereign, Louis XIV. La Salle’s 
tragic fate overtook him in 1687 in what is now the State of Texas, 
and it was not until 1699 that Pierre le Moyne d’ Iberville arrived 
with his colonists and built a fort at what is now Biloxi, Miss., and 
then another some 40 miles up the river in the present State of 
Louisiana. For over 60 years the vast territory was held by France, 
at timés as a private grant to individuals or to a company, and again 
under governors sent by the Crown itself. In 1722 New Orleans 
became the seat of the colonial government, the Sieur de Bienville, 
heretofore alluded to, having recognized its strategic position and 
being the first to prophesy its future greatness. 

Then came the famous secret treaty of November 3, 1762, by which 
Louisiana was transferred to the sovereignty of Spain; under which 
it remained in a more or less ‘‘sub rosa’”’ form, until 1768, when the 
colonists attempted to form the first republic in the Western Hemis- 
phere. This resulted disastrously, for Spain sent over the stern 
military leader, Alejandro O’Reilly, who suppressed the rebellion 
with a ruthless hand, coming to New Orleans with a military force of 
3,600 troops. In 1769 Louisiana was formally and openly ceded to 
Spain, and Spanish law and language was substituted for the French. 
The Spanish rulers sought to govern the city and the whole territory 
in a wise and liberal manner. They reformed the judicial system, 

128961—19—Bull. 2——-2 
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GRAIN ELEVATORS, NEW ORLEAN 


The grain elevators of New Orleans are among the most modern in the United States. The port of New Orleans has a grain storage capacity of 5,000,000 bushels. 
Fi I . 





CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Canal Street is the main thoroughfare of New Orleans and is in the heart of the business and shopping districts. 
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encouraged commerce, gave public offices to the French creoles, and 
encouraged the intermarriage of the French with the Spanish so that 
harmony and peace prevailed. When the American Revolution 
started, the Spanish Governor, Bernardo de Galvez, in full sympathy 
with the American colonists, threw his energies into the struggle, 
and with his troops captured all the important ports in what was then 
known as West Florida. 

Spain retained possession of Louisiana and its growing metropolis 
until 1800, when the whole territory was ceded back to France, but 
it was not until November 30, 1803, that the representatives of 
France received possession in due form from the Spanish governor 
in New Orleans, and on December 20 of the same year was consum- 
mated the most momentous trade ever made by the United States 
the purchase of Louisiana—and New Orleans became a city of this 
country. 

This retrospective glance at its early history will suffice to explain 
the complicated character of the population of New Orleans, the 
foreign aspects of some of its quarters, the linguistic peculiarities of 
its street names, the retention of certain Latin customs, etc. Its 
later history, including such striking features as the heroic defense 
of the city by Gen. Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812 when the 
British regulars under Pakenham suffered their most disastrous defeat 
at the hands of raw American recruits, the important rdéle played 
by the city in the Civil War between the North and the South, and 
other notable facts, must needs be omitted from a sketch which has 
for its purpose a presentation of the present status of New Orleans 
as a modern city, as a commercial and industrial center, and as the 
gateway through which must pass most of the foreign commerce of 
the enormous interior section of the United States. 

From the time that white men began to settle in the Mississippi 
Valley New Orleans has been a prominent factor in the commerical 
development of the United States. The pelts of the trappers, the 
crops of the farmers, the manufactured goods of the cities on the 
Ohio, Tennessee, Cumberland, and other eastern tributaries of the 
Mississippi, floated down these streams to the port of New Orleans 
long before the days of steamboat transportation. Then came the 
first steamboat from far-away Pittsburgh, Pa., to New Orleans, in 
1812, a herald of the vast flotilla of river steamers that were soon 
to plow their various ways from thousands of miles of the interior 
to the Crescent City. With the invention of the steamboat and the 
gradual increase of population of the vast Mississippi Valley, the 
future of New Orleans became assured, and for many years the 
city has reigned as ‘‘Queen of the South.”’ 

Located on the Mississippi River, whose system of navigable water- 
ways radiate 13,900 miles through the great middle section of the 
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United States, and on Lake Pontchartrain, with access to Mississippi 
Sound water routes eastward to Mobile, Ala., and thence by the 
Warrior River to the great coal and iron fields of Alabama, the 
center of six canals, and the principal terminal of 10 trunk lines 
of railways operating a total of 145,288 miles, New Orleans has 
become one of the great industrial centers of the world. Its manu- 
facturing industries have an output of over $140,000,000 worth of 
products annually, while as a market center the city distributes 
$1,130,000,000 worth of commodities each year, a tremendous trade 
that is accounted for by the fact that New Orleans is the gateway 
for the Mississippi Valley, the great producing area of the United 
States. Comprising 41 per cent of the United States proper, this 
great section, which includes from an economic standpoint 21 States, 
yields 82.4 per cent of the Nation’s cotton and cottonseed products, 
27.9 per cent of its coal output, 62.7 per cent of all the iron ore mined, 
67.5 per cent of its live stock, and 31.7 per cent of its total manu- 
factures. 

In the harbor of New Orleans is seen a strikingly successful appli- 
cation of the doctrine of public ownership and operation of public utili- 
ties. Sixty per cent of the port facilities have been built or developed 
by the dock board, a State institution. In the 17 years this board 
has had charge it has expended $15,000,000 on the wharves, steel 
sheds, elevators, and warehouses on the east bank. These, with 
terminals built by the railroads, will give New Orleans almost 8 
miles of docks, capable of accommodating at one time 80 vessels 
500 feet long. All are served by the Public Belt Railroad, another 
triumph of public ownership. Assurance of future port expansion 
without fear of private profiteering is given by the fact that the 
title to the water front for 41 miles on both sides of the Mississippi 
River is vested in the public and under the control of the dock board. 
In addition, the board is now building an inner harbor 6 miles in 
length, the famous Industrial Canal. 

Terminal facilities erected by the dock board comprise 18 of the 
most modern steel sheds, 17,924 feet in length, 4,257 feet of open 
wharves, 1,200 feet of wharf at the publicly owned grain elevator, 
and 1,513 feet of wharf at the publicly owned cotton warehouse; in 
all, 24,904 linear feet. 

Facilities constructed by the railroads comprise 17,140 linear feet 
of wharf frontage, together with modern sheds, served by 250 miles 
of railroad trackage. These terminals include Chalmette wharf and 
slip, operated by the Southern Railway; Stuyvesant docks, erected 
by the Illinois Central Railroad; Westwego wharf, built by the 
Texas & Pacific Railroad, and the Southern Pacific terminal at 
Algiers, on the west bank of the river. 
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TULANE MEDICAL SCHOOL, TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The Medical College at Tulane University has an international reputation. It is especially famous for its courses on tropical diseases. 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The Tulane University of Louisiana has a College of Arts and Sciences, Technology, Teacher’s Ccllege, a L aw Department, Medical Department, and a TP partment of Pharmacy, 
tis named after Paul Tulane, a merchant of New Orleans, w ho gave $1,050, 000 for the “‘educaticn of white young persons in the city. 
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The cotton warehouse and the grain elevator are the latest develop- 
ments in port improvements. The former is the largest handling 
plant for an agricultural product in the world, is the most efficiently 
equipped structure of its kind in existence, and is a profit-earning 
institution while serving the public most economically. The storage 
facilities offered the cotton grower by this warehouse, coupled with 
the low insurance rate, make it possible for him to hold his cotton 
until such a time as he may see fit to market it, while at the same time 
enjoying the use of bankable warehouse receipts that are backed by 
the resources of the State of Louisiana and are negotiable in financial 
circles the world over. The demands on the warehouse have 
increased so greatly that the dock board is now erecting additional 
storage units to have a capacity of 85,000 bales each. These will 
give the plant—including the wharfhouse—a storage capacity of 
500,000 bales of cotton at one time, or, if the same space is used four 
times a year, which is a fair estimate, a total annual capacity of 
2,000,000 bales. 

The publicly owned grain elevator, operated under the super- 
vision of the dock board, is situated on the river at the head of 
Bellecastle Street and on the tracks of the Public Belt Railroad. 
It is of the most modern fireproof construction, is equipped with 
every facility for the efficient handling and storage of grain, and is 
known as the cleanest grain elevator in the world. The elevator 
now has a storage capacity of 2,622,000 bushels, with a space allotted 
for as much additional storage as may be required for future business. 
The unloading capacity of the elevator is 200,000 bushels per day and 
60,000 bushels per day from ships and river barges. The unloading 
capacity from water craft will be doubled as soon as business justifies. 
Loading to ships or river barges can be made at the rate of 100,000 
bushels per hour—all to one or to four vessels simultaneously. 
Electric power is used for the entire operation of the plant. The 
equipment includes an up-to-date dust-collecting system, automatic 
sacking scales in elevator and on elevator wharf, pneumatic conveyor 
system for unloading grain from ships and barges, and the Zelaney 
system to protect grain on store. 

New Orleans has 7 other grain elevators, under private ownership, 
giving the port a grain-storage capacity of 5,000,000 bushels. 

The United States Government, early in 1919, was bringing to 
completion at New Orleans three multiple-story reinforced concrete 
commodity warehouses which will have approximately 1,603,000 
square feet of floor space. These structures will be equipped with 
the latest mechanical labor-saving devices for the handling of various 
commodities, and will be served by the Public Belt Railroad, with 
ample trackage for receiving and shipping all classes of merchandise. 
In front of the warehouse there will be a wharf approximately 2,000 
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feet long and 177 feet wide, with a 2-story steel shed. There will be 
two railroad tracks along the front of the wharf and two in the rear. 

Two of these warehouses, being built by the Government, will be 
turned over to the dock board for public service, and will be an 
important addition to the storage and handling facilities provided by 
the port of New Orleans. The third warehouse will be retained by 
the Government as a permanent Army depot. 

The port of New Orleans is one of the safest harbors in the world, 
and provides practically unlimited anchorage space. Vessels are 
usually anchored in the lower part of the port, the depth of water 
being 60 to 80 feet at low stage. From the city of New Orleans to 
the Passes opening into the Gulf there is a depth of water from 60 to 
90 feet. In the South Pass there is a 30-foot channel at mean tide, 
and at extreme high tide a depth of 314 feet. The Government is at 
present at work creating and maintaining a 35-foot channel. 

The only municipally owned and operated railroad in the United 
States is the Public Belt Railroad of New Orleans. The purpose of 
the Public Belt Railroad is to supply adequate, economical and non- 
discriminating switching to all who require and can use the same. 
The municipally owned road assumes the obligations of a common 
carrier, Operating under appropriate traffic rules and regulations. 
At the present time the operations of the road are confined to the 
active commercial river front, to industries in contiguous territory, 
and to the extension recently made in the rear of the city. Ulti- 
mately the entire city will be belted, bringing the outlying districts 
into close touch with the shipping facilities. New Orleans has 215.65 
miles of terminal railroad trackage of which 60 miles belongs to the 
Public Belt. It is estimated that this trackage provides storage 
room for 13,500 cars. Twelve separate railroad lines serve the port 
of New Orleans. The city is also served by 38 steamship lines. With 
its mechanical equipment for loading and unloading cargoes a ship 
can discharge and take on cargo at New Orleans inside of three days 
on the average. 

The New Orleans Inner Harbor or Industrial Canal, now in the 
process of construction, is one of the world’s great engineering feats. 
It connects Lake Pontchartrain with the city’s river harbor, and the 
Gulf. The route from New Orleans to the sea through the Industrial 
Canal and Lake Pontchartrain will be approximately half the distance 
via the Mississippi. This canal will furnish ideal sites for industrial 
plants. The Inner Harbor extending from the Mississippi to Lake 
Pontchartrain, 6 miles in length, will lie entirely within the city 
limits and will be served throughout its length by the Public Belt 
Railroad. The canal is being built by the dock board and will cost 
at lowest estimate $12,000,000. The Industrial Canal will make 
New Orleans the port of deposit and the industrial port of the South. 


ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCES, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


? 


St. Charles Avenue, on which is located this beautiful residence, is one of the prominent resident streets of New Orleans. The tropical trees add a beauty 
to New Orleans that very few other large North American cities possess. 
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New Orleans is peculiarly situated to carry on a trade with the 
countries of Latin America. <A glance at the map will suffice to show 
that this large city of the United States is but a few hundred miles 
from the countries of Central America and the northern Republics of 
South America. With Cuba and the West Indies also New Orleans 
has the advantage of location over other North American ports. 
Via New Orleans is the natural trade route between the Mississippi 
Valley and Central and South America. 

Between 1911 and 1918 the foreign trade of New Orleans almost 
doubled. Combined imports and exports for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1911, according to the Department of Commerce, totaled 
$239,557,588; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, $418,536,295. 
In 1911 New Orleans was the second port in the United States. 
Temporary loss of that position was due to munitions shipments 
from other ports and other abnormal wartime conditions. New 
Orleans also exported munitions of war, but she was compelled to 
suspend much of her established business—with Latin America 
principally. 

New Orleans is situated in a section of the United States that is 
rich in natural resources. Louisiana is the second lumber State in 
the country; ranks fifth in oil, and supplies half the sulphur of the 
world. Lignite, fine kaolins and clays, and many other minerals are 
found in the region surrounding New Orleans. Louisiana produces 
some 20,000,000 barrels of oil a year and nearly half a million tons 
of sulphur 99.8 per cent pure. The rock salt mines of Louisiana are 
the greatest in the Western Hemisphere and yield 200,000 tons of 
this mineral each year. Forty per cent of the cypress left standing 
in the United States is in Louisiana. The production of naval stores 
is an important industry of Louisiana. These products include 
rosins and turpentine, and have an annual value of $4,500,000. 
About 80,000 barrels of turpentine are produced each year and 400,000 
barrels of rosin. The manufacture of paper products from pine 
waste and the canning industry are also prominent in Louisiana. 
There are also extensive deposits of natural gas in the territory sur- 
rounding New Orleans. Four gas wells at a distance of only 60 miles 
from the city were struck at a depth of 3,000 feet and their capacity 
was found to be 90,000,000 cubic feet each day. This natural gas 
makes fuel exceedingly cheap for the industries of New Orleans. 
Fuel therefore is added to other preeminent advantages of New 
Orleans—raw material, labor, transportation and markets. Ship- 
building is another industry in New Orleans that has pushed itself 
to the forefront during the war. Three shipyards are at work in 
the city limits—three others have been established in the immediate 
Vicinity, and the Government is building here the largest dry dock 
and ship repairing plant south of Newport News. 





SCENE IN CITY PARK, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Because of the semitropical climate of the city, the parks of New Orleans are beautiful throughout the year. City Park, areserve of 216 acres, is situated in the old 
secticn of the city. 
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The climate of a city often serves to give an idea of it that other 
characteristics do not. The palm tree and the pine grow side by 
side in New Orleans. It is not too tropical, because that would 
kill the pine; it is not too cold, because the palms could not endure. 
The average temperature for the last 47 years has been 65 degrees. 
During the last 43 years there have been only 211 days when the 
thermometer dropped to 32 degrees or lower. During the same time 
there have been only 11 days when the temperature was as low as 20 
degrees. About once every 10 years there is a gentle snowfall. 
Although New Orleans is situated in the southernmost part of the 
United States it is a cooler city than many in the northern part. 
During the last 43 years there were only 7 days when the temperature 
went to 100 degrees or higher. 

Health conditions of New Orleans are reflected in the remarkably 
low death rate. Even including the negroes, who comprise a large 
percentage of the population, the total rate is only 17.54 for each 
1,000 population. New Orleans compares very well in this respect 
with the other cities of the country. 

But not all of New Orleans is centered around its water front. There 
are beautiful residence sections and numerous lakes and _ parks. 
Because of its wide streets, extensive lawns, and numerous open 
squares, New Orleans is called the City of Magnificent Distances. 
Audubon Park has 280 acres of live oak avenues, palm grove drives, 
spreading lawns, and canoe streams. City Park, the scene of many 
duels in days gone by, is a beautiful reserve of 216 acres. Through- 
out the city are many other parks and squares—each under a separate 
commission of its own. Still in the city limits, and just 30 minutes’ 
ride by trolley from Canal Street, are West End and Spanish Fort, 
the speeial haunts of yachtsmen. West End has one of the finest 
protected basins for small boats in the country, and the Southern 
Yacht Club, the second oldest in the United States, has a handsome 
home here. Spanish Fort is the principal amusement park of the 
city. 

New Orleans not only has grown remarkably in the past but seems 
to have a greater future before it than faces nearly any other North 
American city. The great Mississippi Valley has in no way ap- 
proached the end of its agricultural and industrial development. Its 
potentialities are unlimited. And as the entire middle section of the 
United States prospers so will New Orleans, the southern gateway 
of the United States, prosper also. 
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LATIN AMERICAN TARIFFS 


Part II. 


S we have said, the rate of tariff standing alone in any given 
Latin American country is seldom of much consequence 
to the prospective American exporter to that country. 
It is never what he is almost certain, before he has made 
the experiment, to believe it to be—the determining factor, whether 
his goods can be advantageously exported or not. He soon discovers 
that manufactured goods are not excluded from nonmanufacturing 
countries merely because tariff rates are high; that what he has 
before learned about the operation of the United States tariff in 
excluding or limiting the importation of European manufacturers 
into the United States has no application to Latin American countries 
where a rate three or four times as high may have little effect on 
the trade. Having discovered this, he is apt to go to the other 
extreme and conclude that he can safely forget the tariff. He could 
were it not for the competition of manufacturers within themselves. 
The competition referred to is not of the same kind of goods—that is, 
something used for the same purpose and dutiable under the same 
tariff classification at the same rate—but of something different but 
used, or which may be used, for the same purpose and which is 
dutiable at a lower rate. The competition is not between American 
and Englishman or Frenchman who make the same thing—for this 
competition is not touched by the tariff rate—but of anyone who 
makes the substitute thing. For example: Suppose the duty on 
wire nails in some country is 4 cents a pound—a very high duty. All 
wire nails from all countries pay the same rate, so the tariff does not 
and can not touch the question of competition between American 
and European wire nails; and it can be taken for granted that even 
so high a rate would not exclude any considerable quantity of wire 
nails if all nails, wire or cut, paid the same rate. But suppose the 
duty on cut nails was only one-half cent a pound. What would be 
the result? Where there is a free choice, as occurs in countries of 
manufacture, at prices not too far apart, wire nails and cut nails have 
somewhat different uses, as every carpenter knows; and it is the same 
in countries of nonmanufacture if the tariff rate is approximately the 
same on both kinds. Yet for most purposes one kind of a nail is a 
substitute, more or less adequate, for the other kind, so that a differ- 
ence in tariff rates of between 4 cents on one and one-half cent on 


1 By William C. Wells, of Pan American Union staff. 
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the other will throw practically the whole importation to the side of 
the nail dutiable at the lower rate. 

Machine belting may be leather, hide, fiber, or rubber. Within the 
class it is of not much consequence that the rate be low or high, but 
it is of much consequence that the proportional rate of the different 
classes bear a just relation to the natural demand for each class at 
the initial price at which it is sold; otherwise one kind of belting will 
be excluded in favor of another kind. Most things have their sub- 
stitutes, more or less adequate, or even more or less desirable; for 
substitute in the sense here used may mean the better for the worse as 
well as the contrary. All tariffs are in restraint of trade and all 
tariffs produce a more or less artificial trade condition; but all civil- 
ization and all progress is artificial, and the tariff may not be un- 
economic. It tends to be so when it is unbalanced, when, as in the 
illustration given, a country, not itself manufacturing any kind of 
nails, creates a tariff rate on one kind out of proportion to the rate 
on another kind. 

Latin American tariffs are properly subject to criticism for being, 
in this sense, unbalanced, thereby favoring one class of goods against 
a competing class or favoring one type within a class as against a 
competing type. It may be said that tariffs of other countries are 
unbalanced, which is true, but ordinarily less unbalanced than Latin 
American except there be national policies or national interests in- 
volved. Latin American tariff want of balance is for the most part 
without reason or purpose. Like Topsy it ‘‘just grew” out of 
conditions of importation and manufacture now antiquated. The 
patchings and modifications of the last 20 or 30 years althoughTin- 
tended to do so have not kept step with industrial progress, and 
consequently have done but little to improve schedules. Often 
these amendments, even when they have removed in part the il- 
logical and unbalanced aspect of the schedule, have“erred in an- 
other direction by introducing a degree of uncertainty that did 
not before exist, making it more difficult for the appraiser to be 
sure of his work. From the standpoint of both the foreign ex- 
porter and the domestic importer uncertainty is, if anything, worse 
than unbalance. 

The use of certain descriptive words as bases of classification in 
Latin American schedules produces uncertainty. There are a number 
of such words—comtin (common), fino (fine), rico (rich), regular 
(standard), ordinario (ordinary), and the like—sprinkled all through 
the tariffs. From the foreign manufacturer’s or exporter’s end it is 
impossible to know the tariff meaning of words of this kind, words 
which in their essence connote a varying significance. The element 
of opinion or judgment can not be_eliminated from tariffs, but its 
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exercise on the part of the appraiser should be confined as far as 
possible to a classification by characteristics which have some tangi- 
ble base. Very few people can judge correctly as to whether cloth is 
all wool or part wool, or whether the wool is reworked (shoddy) or 
new wool, yet classifications of this kind are proper in tariffs because 
the facts are tangible and can be ascertained by anyone competent 
to make the tests. On the other hand, there is no tangible fact about 
whether a thing is common, ordinary, fine, or standard; it all depends 
upon the individual whose judgment is called into play. 

Latin American customs officials, with many of whom the writer 
has discussed this subject, do not ordinarily take this view. The 
contention is that these words have acquired a technical significance; 
that the appraiser has no difficulty in appraising qualities as ordinary, 
standard, or fine, according as these terms are understood and applied 
in the markets of the particular country. But they are not applied 
in the same way in all the countries, which fact might be considered 
immaterial in view of the greater and more material differences that 
exist between the tariffs themselves; but it is significant that they 
are not applied alike in all the ports of a single country. For exam- 
ple, the market standards of Bahia, of Rio, and of Porto Allegre, all 
in Brazil, or of Valparaiso, Iquique, and Concepcion, all in Chile, or 
of the different ports in Peru and some other countries, are not alike. 

But even if it were true that in all Latin American ports these words 
had acquired technical meanings, and that these meanings were applied 
with certainty and uniformity—and it must be confirmed that the 
want of uniformity is not as great as a stranger might expect, although 
enough to make the case a serious one—yet the words are not proper 
in a tariff schedule because the technical meanings are unknown and 
practically unknowable to the foreign manufacturer or exporter. 
The latter knows if his cloth be all wool, or part wool, or shoddy, and 
he has a right to expect that the appraiser at the other end of the 
world will correctly classify it but he can not know whether the ap- 
praiser is going to call the cloth ordinary, standard, or fine. 

It is the same with the use of national or regional names as bases of 
classification where the name is intended to be used as descriptive of 
a quality. Phrases and descriptive terms of this nature are found in 
nearly all the Latin American tariffs. One of the most commonly 
used is American or American type (tipo americano). In the Uru- 
guayan tariff, under ‘‘furniture,” words of this kind occur as applica- 
ble to nearly every article of furniture. In the chair schedules the 
word American occurs three times, the word German twice, and the 
words French, Italian, and Vienese each once, as descriptive of cer- 
tain kinds of chairs differing in duties payable from other kinds. It 
may be true—no doubt it is to some degree—that in the Montevideo 
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market, American, or German, or French, or Vienese chairs have 
certain distinct characteristics which are tangible enough to be 
made the base of a distinct tariff classification, but it is not true 
where the furniture is made. Nationality has not a permanent 
stamp in furniture. 

It must be understood that these words of nationlity or of region 
are not used in the Uruguayan or in any other Latin American 
tariff as making dutiable at different rates goods from the United 
States, Germany, France, etc. The words are used as meaning 
types, qualities, or kinds differing from other types, qualities, and 
kinds. The objection is that they are not understandable anywhere 
except at the market of importation, where the types are all brought 
together, if indeed they are understandable there. The American or 
French exporter does not know and can not know which one of the 
hundred various types of chairs made in the United States or 
made in France it is that the Latin American customs appraiser 
will appraise as ‘‘American’’ type, or ‘‘French’’ type. The Amer- 
ican or the French manufacturer does not know any such types. 

Unbalance and illogical phrasing are the two chief defects in all 
Latin American tariff schedules. These defects are technical and 
ordinarily do not reflect any policy whatever. They are the re- 
sultants of a want of skill in drafting and a failure to keep the tariff 
abreast with inventive and improved methods and materials of 
manufacture. 

The effect of not keeping a tariff in a reasonable degree abreast of 
invention has much more serious consequences in nonmanufacturing 
than in manufacturing countries, and these consequences extend be- 
yond the immediate tariff field. 

It is ‘quite possible for a nonmanufacturing country through an 
antiquated tariff schedule to exclude itself from the benefits of new 
invention to the extent of seriously handicapping the progress of 
that country. Descriptive terms in tariff schedules out of keeping 
with modern invention and manufacture may so burden the new in 
favor of the old as to force a continued use of the latter to the national 
loss. It is as if by a prohibitive price the farmer were driven to 
use a mower where he needs a binder, or a lumberman a hatchet 
where he needs an ax. No Latin American country consciously 
does this, but many of the old schedules have this effect. No better 
example of this can be found than in the treatment of foods pre- 
served in tins as against foods otherwise preserved. One does not 
have to go back more than 30 or 40 years to arrive at a period when 
tinned foods, meats, vegetables, and fruits, were luxuries. Tinning 
and bottling was confined to a few high-class specialties which did not 
enter into competition with the staple foods preserved by drying or 
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salting. This has all changed, especially in the United States. The 
great bulk of tinned foods are no longer luxuries, but enter into the 
ordinary subsistence of rich and poor alike. 

Latin American tariff schedules applicable to tinned foods were 
drafted at the time when these articles were high-grade luxuries, and 
in the main the schedules have not been modernized to meet the 
changed condition under which the bulk of these articles in other 
countries have become staples. By force of the tariffs alone these 
goods remain luxuries in nearly all the Latin American countries. 

As luxuries, very properly, the classifications and the rates syn- 
chronized those of other food luxuries, but as staples the whole clas- 
sification and rating is out of joint. This is said without regard to 
the question of protection of the home-canning industry. If any 
Latin American country should think it to be advantageous as a mat- 
ter of policy to encourage the establishment of such an industry 
through high tariff rates it would be necessary to reclassify the old 
schedules on a modern basis. As it is, the antiquated schedules pre- 
vent the importation, except in small quantities, of healthful foods 
especially needed as aids to the industrial development of these 
countries, and do not form a base for the building of a domestic can- 
ning industry. These schedules are a real handicap equal to that 
of a man who needs an ax being forced to use a hatchet. 





BIRDS OF BRAZIL .. 











PART, perhaps, from the forests of New Guinea, Borneo, 
and other great island continents of the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, no part of the world holds a greater charm for the 
ornithologist and explore: than the wilds of the Republic of 

Brazil. Its marvelous bird fauna—by no means wholly known or 
described—has furnished material for descriptive naturalists and 
pictorial illustrators for more than two centuries past. In as much 
as the topography and vegetation of this great region of the globe 
is wonderfully diversified it is only natural that we expect to find a 
correspondingly 1ich assemblage of bird life; that the majority of the 
species should present strikingly brilliant plumages goes without 
the saying, as the greater part of the Republic lies within the Torrid 
Zone, and tropical birds are, as a rule, celebrated for their beauty and 
high coloration. Taking the water and land birds together the 
the number of species and subspecies run far up into the hundreds; 
and, while many are confined strictly to the country’s avifauna, 
there is large number of others that, at various times and seasons, 
pass to greater or less distances beyond her confines. Upon the 
other hand, not a few birds found in Brazil also occur over a greater 
or less part of South America; even forms belonging to the North 
American Continent—more particularly those of Mexico and Central 
America—extend their range at certain times of the year so as to 
pass into various parts of Brazil. Within these parts the character 
of the resident birds, both specific and general, is in a large measure 
determined by the altitude as well as by the vegetation of any 
particular region. 

In the mattas or heavy forests which cover, to a considerable 
extent, the immense northern lowland areas, as well as certain similar 
regions in the southern and central parts of the country, we meet 
with very different species of birds from those found in the catinga 
sections; that is, in the more or less open forests of lower-giowing 
trees which occur on the highland slopes—mostly trees that in the 
dry season drop their leaves as do ours in the autumn. Still other 
kinds of birds are found in the campos geraes sections, as there are 
in the agricultural coast region or beira mar, and in the sertio or the 
general interior of Brazil, where the campos geraes are located. It 
was in the southern parts of these that the rhea, or American ostrich, 
once ranged in thousands, the bird having since been nearly extermi- 
nated for its feathers. Two other species of these ostrich birds are 


1 By R. W. Shufeldt, M. D. 
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BRAZILIAN HERMIT HUMMER. 


The humming bird constructs very elaborate nests and as a rule lays only two eggs 
no larger than a small bean. 


MACAW, 


The macaw is one of the most beautiful birds of Brazil. Thousands of these are 
captured each year for display in zoological gardens and aviaries, There are 
many species of this bird in the unexplored parts of the continent that havefyet 
to be described. 














Courtesy of New York Zoological Society, 


RHEA OR SOUTH AMERICAN OSTRICH AND ITS EGGS, 
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found in South America—namely, Darwin’s rhea and the large- 
billed rhea, the last two being Patagonian forms. Rhea americana 
is readily distinguished from the African ostrich, having one more 
toe upon either foot and lacking the fine plumes of its Ethiopian 
relative. It is hardly necessary to add that it is the largest bird, 
many times over, in the Brazilian avifauna. 

With respect to this matter of size in various groups or familjes of 
birds, it goes without the saying that in certain natural assemblages 
of them we meet with species of immense proportions as compared with 
others found in more or less remotely affined cohorts; and when this is 
the case, the smallest species of any particular group thus compared is 
usually what would be considered a sizeable form. As in the case of 
this rhea, for example, there do not appear to be any closely related 
Brazilian types of smaller size in existence, though some say that 
the famous tinamous (birds that lay those gloriously tinted eggs) 
are near congeners of the ostrich groups, which is by no means true. 
With respect to the tinamous in South America, the Brazilian species 
resembles some sort of a big partridge or grouse, while others are not 
much larger than a quail. In fact, they have a gallinaceous streak 
in them, being present-day survivors of an ancient galline stock, pos- 
sessing an anatomical structure in accordance therewith. They are 
excellent eating, and are being rapidly killed off in certain sections- 

But to return to this question of size, or its variation in certain 
families—we may note an excellent example of it among the birds of 
Brazil in the raptorial group, where we find such a formidable species 
as the harpy eagle associated with diminutive falcons or small hawks 
no bigger than doves. On the other hand, in some families, and 
large families, too, the variation is comparatively insignificant—a 
fact that may be appreciated upon viewing a collection of humming 
birds from that country. Brazil has long held the palm with respect 
to the number of species of these little gems of the air in her bird 
fauna. There are several hundred kinds of them occurring in 
various regions of the Republic, and they have long been famous for 
their extravagant beauty, together with the remarkable forms and 
feather development seen in many species. More than this, these 
humming birds, or ‘“‘hummers,”’ as they are sometimes called, con- 
struct nests of great delicacy and elaboration, in which, as a rule, 
they lay two entirely white eggs, often no larger than a small bean. 
Some species of these hummers are found in the higher altitudes; 
some in the low countries, and still others are confined to forest 
regions. Millions of them have been killed for the markets of Europe 
and America, to be used for ornamental purposes, while thousands 
of others are found in public and private ornithological collections. 
Anatomically, several of the genera have been described by the 
present writer, and their affinities -ompared with the corresponding 
ones in other birds. 











THE HARPY EAGLE, 


The harpy is not only found in Brazil but also in Mexico and the northern parts of South America. 
It is notorious for the number of quadrupeds it kills. The reproduction given here is of a harpy 
eagle for Many years in captivity at the United States Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. 
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Speaking of the harpy eagle, it is interesting to know that last year 
(1918) there was a fine example of the bird in the National Zoological 
Park at Washington. It did well for several years, but suddenly 
succumbed to some unknown cause one day. Through the kindness 
of Mr. Ned Hollister, the superintendent of the park, a fine portrait 
of this bird illustrates the present article. The writer has studied 
its skeleton, and this will soon be published by the Bureau of Science 
at Manila. The harpy is not only found in Brazil, but also in Mexico 
and the northern parts of South America; and it is notorious for the 
numbers of quadrupeds it kills and devours, especially the young of 
certain deer, many monkeys, sloths, and the like. Years ago a living 
specimen was being taken to London, and it killed and ate a splendid 
king vulture which was confined in the same cage. With one stroke 
of its powerful foot the harpy has been known to break the back of 
an animal as large as a cat, and it is claimed that it can break a man’s 
skull in the same way, or even by a blow from its beak. It is usually 
found along the edges of the forests, or hunting for such quadrupeds as 
frequent the banks of rivers. Should a man approach it seems to 
have no fear of him; on the other hand, it awaits his coming with a 
defiant mien remarkable to behold. 

There are many interesting falcons and owls in the avifauna of 
Brazil, but space limitations prevent their being further touched 
upon in the present connection. This likewise applies to the 
wonderful array of water birds that haunt her seacoast and great 
rivers. Among the latter are may ducks, teals, and other aquatic 
fowl, a fine example of the Brazilian teal (Nettion brasiliense) 
(Gmelin) being shown among the cuts to this article. This most 
excellent piece of taxidermy is the work of the veteran artist of the 
United States National Museum, Mr. Nelson R. Wood, who also 
mounted a few others of the birds here illustrated, notably Cuvier’s 
toucan, the Cujubi guan, and others. Mr. Wood has long led the 
school of taxidermy in America with his wonderful productions, 
especially among the gallinaceous birds, the pigeons, parrots, and 
many others. The photographs of these specimens were made by 
the writer through courtesies extended on the part of Mr. Ravenel 
and Dr. Benedict, of the National Museum’s staff. The collection of 
mounted birds in that institution is one of the grandest and most 
beautiful in this country, and probably has, in not a few respects, no 
rivals abroad. 

Along the coast and up the great Brazilian rivers may be found 
a wonderful variety of waders, some being restricted to the country, 
while others have more or less extended ranges. Among the birds 
in mind may be mentioned the spoonbill; various herons (one or two 
of which exhibit great beauty of plumage); the boatbill (see cut); the 
jabiru, an immense stork-like species; flamingoes, and ibises of sev- 











TWO BRAZILIAN BIRDS. 


Upper picture: The Brazilian teal, an aquatic bird of South America, Lower pic- 
ture: Cuvier’s toucan. The toucan occurs in many parts of Brazil and in the 
Guianas also, It is a bird of beautiful colors and with an average length of about 
24 inches. 








BOATBILL, CUJUBI GUAN. 


The boatbill is not a large bird, having a bulk of body about equal to that of a do- The cujubi guan inhabits the lower Amazon region, The bird is not 
mestic chicken, The species inhabit Cayenne, Guiana, and Brazil. easily domesticated, but some species will often interbreed with 
common poultry. 
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eral kinds. Cranes are more properly arrayed among the land birds. 
The boatbill (Cochlearius cochlearius) possesses habits very similar 
to those of our common night heron—a bird that has been so fre- 
quently described in popular literature that every intelligent person 
must be more or less familiar with it. The boatbill is not a large 
bird, having a bulk of body about equal to that of a domestic chicken 
of the larger variety. ‘‘Its beak resembles a boat reversed,” says a 
popular writer at hand, ‘‘having a strong ridge or keel down the 
middle of the upper mandible, and the sides spread out and bowed. 
In the male, the upper part of the neck and breast are dirty white; 
the back and lower part of the belly rusty-reddish. The legs and 
feet are brown. From the head depends a long crest of feathers, 
falling backward. 

‘‘The female has the top of the head black, without the elongated 
crest; the back and belly rusty-reddish; the wings gray; the fore- 
head and the rest of the plumage white; the bill, legs, and feet brown. 
This species inhabits Cayenne, Guiana, and Brazil, and chiefly fre- 
quents such parts as are near the water. Here they perch on the 
trees which hang over the streams, and, like the kingfisher, drop 
down on the fish that swim beneath. They also feed on reptiles and 
crabs, whence the French name of crabier, or crab-eater. Night is 
the season of their activity. Their sight is acute and their stroke 
surprisingly rapid. Their body is light, their wings ample, and their 
flight lofty.’ At this writing there is a fine living example of the 
boatbill in the Zoological Park at Washington, where its habits in 
“aptivity may be studied with advantage. This is also true of the 
king vulture mentioned in a previous paragraph—a very handsome 
bird, notwithstanding the fact that it 1s a prince among avian 
scavengers. 

One of the most conspicuous storks of the country 1s the big, white 
fellow named by the Brazilians the jabiru. This bird is nearly 5 feet 
in height when fully grown, its black head and neck being among its 
more striking features. Dr. E. H. Sellards, State geologist of Florida, 
has recently described an extinct fossil jabiru-like bird of great size, 
found in the Vero deposits of Florida. 

Flamingoes occur on the Brazilian coasts; but we stand in need of 
an exhaustive account of their habits there, and the same may be 
said of the beautiful scarlet ibis, which latter, in former years, has 
been occasionally seen on the southern coasts of Florida. Other 
ibises, such as the glossy species, also find places in the Brazilian 
avifauna. 

In a way related to the duck tribe and their allies among the geese 
and swans is the extraordinary bird known as the ‘‘screamer.”’ This 
curious fowl is about as big as a turkey and has earned its name 
through the remarkable nature of its notes, which are of great strength 
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and far-reaching. More than this, the bird possesses a long and 
peculiarly constructed ‘‘horn’’ on the top of its head, as well as big 
spurs on its wings. For this reason it is also known as the horned 
screamer (Palameda cornuta). Its ally, the crested scfeamer, is 
another species found in southern Brazil, where it is known as 
the ‘‘chaka.”’” It has no ‘‘horn,” and it is notably smaller than the 
first-named species. 

The female of the chaka builds a nest of rushes, partly in the water, 
and lays from five to six buffy-white eggs. Young birds are down- 
covered and brownish-white in color. Old birds possess a series of 
air cells between the skin and muscles, causing a crackling sound to 
be given off when the bird’s body is pressed. ‘‘A most singular habit,”’ 
says Newton, ‘‘possessed by this bird is that of rising in the air and 
soaring in circles at an immense altitude, uttering at intervals the 
very loud cry of which its local name is an imitation. From a dozen 
to a score may be seen at once so occupying themselves. The young 
are often taken from their nest and reared by the people to attend 
upon and defend their poultry—a duty which is faithfully and, owing 
to the spurs with which the chaka’s wings are armed, successfully 
discharged.” 

The fowls known as curassows are interesting, while even more so 
are the birds called ‘‘trumpeters’”’ or trumpet-birds, so named from 
their peculiar notes. There are several species of them (Psophiide). 
The common form is as big as a barnyard hen, with longer legs and 
neck, The general plumage is black with changeable violet shades 
on the sides of the neck. They possess not a few most extraordi- 
nary habits, and we still stand in need of reliable as well as ex- 
haustive accounts of these. It is semidomesticated by the natives; 
in which state the trumpeters become remarkably fond of the 
domestic stock, as the fowls, sheep, and the rest. 

Even more remarkable than the trumpeters is the bird known as 
the sun bittern (Eurypyga helias), a form about the size of an 
average dove. Its wings and tail are both unusually developed, 
and its plumage coloration extraordinary. It at times goes through 
some fantastic dances, during which it spreads out its tail and wings 
in the most curious manner imaginable; indeed, it would fill the soul 
of an Argus pheasant with envy to see it. It would require a full 
page of the present article to in any way do adequate justice to the 
plumage of a male of this species when in full feather. After half 
completing the task of describing it, Newton wrote: ‘‘The rest of 
the plumage is not to be described in a limited space otherwise 
than generally, being variegated with black, brown, chestnut, bay, 
buff, gray, and white—so mottled, speckled, and belted either in 
wave-like or zigzag forms as somewhat to resemble certain moths.” 
We still stand in need of good descriptions of its habits in nature. 
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THE HOATZIN. 


The hoatzin is one of the most unique birds on the South American continent. It lives in low trees and 
shrubs along the shores of the Amazon and rarely takes to flight. 
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Occupying a somewhat different domain, we may next notice one 
of the most interesting birds that any region of Latin America has 
to offer for our consideration. This is the far-famed seriama, or, as 
it is sometimes written, cariama, either word being an attempt to 
express its usual cry. It was first figured and described by Mare- 
grave in his work, which was published after his death by De Saet 
in 1648. This form has frequently been kept in zoological gardens, 
and at this writing there is a fine one living in the Zoological Park 
at Washington, where, to some extent, its habits and certainly its 
appearance may be studied. Its natural habitat within Brazilian 
limits are the campos or elevated sections from Pernambuco, as far 
as the Rio de la Plata. Formerly it was found inland, as far as the 
Matto Grosso, and may be still. From time to time, too, a limited 
number has been observed in the neighboring parts of Pa raguay. 
Those who know a seriama are aware of its being a crested, grayish 
bird, of some 2 feet in height. ‘‘It lives in high grass,”’ says Newton, 
‘‘running away in a stooping posture to avoid discovery on being 
approached, and taking flight only at the utmost need. Yet it 
builds its nest in thick bushes or trees at about a man’s height from 
the ground, therein laying two eggs, which Burmeister likened to 
those of the land rail in color. The young are hatched fully covered 
with gray down, relieved by brown, and remain for some time in the 
nest. The food of the adult is almost exclusively animal—insects, 
especially large ants, snails, lizards, and snakes; but it also eats 
certain large red berries.” (Dict., pp. 827, 828.) 

In addition to the seriama, Brazil possesses at least one very ele- 
gant species of guan in her bird fauna, which is here figured in one 
of the cuts to the present article. It is the cujubi guan (Pipili 
cujubi) (Pelzeln), of the lower Amazon region. Most guans are 
arboreal in habits, agreeing in this respect with the curassows. They 
may be partially domesticated, and only rare instances of it are 
known. Indeed, we need a much fuller account of the family than 
we at present possess of this valuable bird. One thing we do know, 
however; various species will often interbreed with common poultry, 
and some of the hybrids possess certain valuable characteristics. 

Passing from the guan group to the hoatzin, we have before us 
one of the most unique bird forms on the entire South American 
Continent—one that doubtless has had the most written about it, 
or at least quite as much as any other bird. This literature has 
appeared in many tongues, and is very generally distributed through 
ornithological works. Anatomically the bird presents some remark- 
able characters, and a few of these point to the affinities which the 
hoatzin (see cut) possesses for the more generalized gallinaceous 
fowls. In a special case there is in the United States National 














THE HAWK PARROT. 


Several species of parrot, all noted for their gorgeous plumage, strange habits, and other peculiarities, are 
represented in the bird fauna of the naturalist’s paradise of Brazil. 
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Museum a magnificent mounted group on exhibition, giving, in addi- 
tion to the several adult specimens it contains, both the nest and the 
very young, the topographical anatomy of which latter the writer 
has published in an illustrated account in the Journal of Morphol- 
ogy. Dr. Lucas has also given us some valuable information along 
similar lines. Bates has pointed out in his Natural History of the 
Amazon that the hoatzin lives in loose bands along the banks of 
streams and rivers, where it inhabits the low trees, big bushes, and 
shrubs. Rarely does it take to wing, and when it does its flight is 
seen to be of a very weak character. Its food consists principally 
of certain wild fruits and leaves (Psidivm and Montrichardia). ‘‘Its 
voice is a harsh, grating hiss, it makes the noise when alarmed, all 
the individuals sibilating as they fly heavily away from tree to tree. 
when disturbed by passing canoes.”’ Up in British Guiana they call 
the hoatzin the ‘‘stink birds”’ on account of the musky odor its body 
gives off. Young hoatzins have a claw on either index digit; and 
by means of this, aided by their big feet, they are enabled to make 
progress at an early stage of their existence among the twigs and 
small branches of the trees wherein their nests are built. Many 
Brazilians know this species as the gypsy, or cigans, and nobody 
seems to regard the species with much favor. 

Perhaps the largest snipe in the world occurs in Brazil, and it has 
habits quite similar to those of the ‘‘jack snipes”’ of England and 
America. Apart from its size, it closely resembles the ‘‘ Wilson’s 
snipe’’ of North America. This giant snipe (Gallingo gigantea) is 
also found in suitable localities in Paraguay. 

Another very interesting water bird is the jacana, with its greatly 
elongated toes, by means of which it is enabled to run over the lily 
pads and other vegetation occurring in the waters where it lives. 
Its eggs are remarkable for the beauty of their rich olive-brown 
tints and peculiar markings. 

A few beautiful wild doves and pigeons occur in certain parts of 
Brazil, while such interesting birds as the umbrella bird, the bell 
bird, and the gorgeous, orange-colored cock-of-the-rock are so well 
known as to obviate the necessity for more than a mere mention in 
this connection. Sometimes where these three forms severally occur 
we meet with a species or two of the cuckoo group, and in still other 
places with the related form known as the ani (Crotophaga ani), the 
females of which build a common nest in which to lay their eggs, 
their mode of living being decidedly of a communal character. 
These birds are black, with transversely flattened beaks. 

A big, illustrated volume might be written on the next group of 
birds to be noticed—the wonderful and far-famed toucans (see cut), 
a name apparently of Brazilian origin. Some 60 or more species of 

















MATTO GROSSO WOOD SPARROW. 


The matto grosso wood sparrow inhabits western Brazil. It is one of the plainer co!ored birds. 








KING-OF-THE-FLYCATCHERS, 


There are some truly wonderful flycatchers in the host of beautiful birds of Brazil. The king-of-the fly- 
catchers is one of the handsomest. 








BRAZILIAN CARDINAL, 


The red-headed cardinal is taken often from its natural habitat and sold in bird stores. It is famous for its song of clear and beautiful notes. 
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these birds have been described from various Latin-American coun- 
tries, the type of them being the toco (R. toco), which not only occurs 
in many parts of Brazil but in nearly all sections of Guiana as well. 
It is a large form with a length of some 24 inches. Its great beak 
has been likened to the claw of the lobster, it being of a rich orange 
color, with a large, oval, black spot on either side of its apex. Black 
is the general color of its plumage, while the throat is white, the 
upper tail coverts being the same, with lower ones scarlet. But the 
zreat beaks of these toucans, as well as their plumages, vary greatly, 
and it would be impossible to describe them here in detail. Often 
the bills are very highly tinted, and the eyes and skin parts about 
them equally so. Males and females are pretty much alike, but the 
former is the larger bird. Upwards of 20 species of them occur in 
widely separated districts of Brazil, all having pretty much the same 
habits. They have long, feather-like tongues, and many possess the 
habit of tipping the tail forward, as shown in my figure. When 
asleep this part of the plumage is pressed flat on the bird’s back, 
and, turning its head, the great, very light beak rests there also, 
pointing in the opposite direction. Many of their external charac- 
ters are truly remarkable; for example, having the feathers on the 
top of the head shiny black, and curled up like minute shavings. 
Another is the square, curious, ivory-like plate on either side of the 
beak; no other bird in the world possesses anything like it. We 
know something of their osteology and other systems of anatomy, 
but a far greater amount still remains to be mastered and given to 
the world. Toucans thrive well, as a rule, in captivity; so we often 
see them in zoological gardens. 

Several curious species of nightjars, allies of our goatsuckers, 
whippoorwills, nighthawks, and their congeners, are also natives of 
Brazil, and their habits, nidification, and distribution have been 
described by many writers in the past, as they probably will be by 
our ornitholigists of the future. One species has a long and greatly 
forked tail, with a half ring of ruddy feathers at the back of its neck; 
others possess plumages that are very attractive to the eye and pleas- 
ing to the casual observer. 

More beautiful than any nightjar, however, are the elegant trogans 
of the forest districts of this country. They are birds of moderate 
size, the plumages of the males being of a most gorgeous character, 
akin to that of the celebrated quezal. Trogans occur in Asia and 
Africa; still others are found in Mexico and in the Latin-American 
States south of it. There is at least one Cuban species. In size 
they all range between that of an average thrush and a crow. Many 
years ago the present writer gave an illustrated account of the skele- 
ton of one of the species in the Journal of the Linnean Society of 
London. Huxley and W. A. Forbes have given similar accounts of 
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others, while Prof. Alph. Milne-Edwards has described a fossil one. 
Their whole history, as we command it up to date, would be a volume 
of unusual ornithological interest—one which some capable writer of 
the future should compile. 

Several macaws, with many parrots and their allies, all noted for 
their gorgeous plumages, strange habits, and other peculiarities, are 
represented in this most extensive and varied bird fauna of this 
Brazilian naturalists’ paradise. (See cut.) It is entirely out of the 
question to enter upon descriptions of these here, as their number, 
ranges, and kinds form a wide field for description in itself. For- 
tunately, not a few of them are well known, while many species yet 
remain to be described, as they must occur in the still unexplored 
parts of the Republic. It goes without the saying that many thou- 
sands of these are captured for display in public zoological gardens, 
private aviaries, or pets in families, to say nothing of the thousands 
that pass into ornithological collections all over the world. Parrots 
and macaws, however, are not the only Brazilian birds sought for 
such purposes; myriads of her small birds are annually taken, to be 
sold by dealers and bird stores throughout the universe. One of the 
best known of these is the red-headed cardinal, the feathers of the 
head being drawn out into a conspicuous crest. The writer owned a 
pair of these birds for a long time, and their clear and beautiful notes 
frequently attracted the attention of the entire neighborhood. One 
of them is shown in the accompanying cut, reproduced from a photo- 
graph by the author. 

When Prof. Alfred Newton, F. R. S., published his “‘ Dictionary of 
Birds,”’ he pointed out, on page 330, that Brazil had 396 genera of 
birds within her boundaries, 43 of which were peculiar to the country ; 
that list has probably since been augmented. However that may be, 
it will give the reader some idea as to the number of species in her 
avifauna and the impossibility of even listing them here, much less 
saying a word as to the size, appearance, habits, and distribution of 
many of them. 

Scores of these birds are found among the glittering array of tana- 
gers, motmots, jacamars, troupials, finches, barbets, and no end of 
others. There are some truly wonderful flycatchers in this great host 
of lovely forms, and no handsomer one than the famous king-of-the- 
flyeatchers. (See cut.) The cotingas and magpie shrikes are still 
others; while of the small, thickbilled sparrow and finch group, and 
manakins, there seems to be no end. 


Among the plainer varieties of 
the first named may be mentioned the matto grosso wood sparrow. 
(See cut). This specimen was taken by Dr. James E. Benedict, chief 
of exhibits of the United States National Musuem staff. 

Brazil has one of the smallest forms of woodpeckers known, to- 
gether with a number of other remarkable species of that interesting 
fantily of birds. 

















COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION IN 
‘<5 ee =m we ba 


Chile, as in all Latin American countries, commerce, until 
recently, did not constitute a profession. It was rather an 
occupation learned in the traditional practice of small busi- 
nesses. During the seventeenth and eighteenth century busi- 
ness was in the hands of individuals who did not belong to the 
aristocracy, and who had come to Chile seeking their fortune, when 
the work of conquest allowed sufficient peace and tranquillity for 
the pursuit of commercial activities. In those times direct exchange 
of commodities was the rule, on account of the scarcity of money. 

As the aristocracy devoted itself preferably to agriculture, which led 
to dominion and wealth, those who in the centuries referred to and 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century, made fortunes in business, 
founded families which hold to-day a most influential social standing. 
Many of those fortunes were built up from the trade in dry goods, 
household utensils, and all articles of consumption. These in time 
allied themselves with agriculture, dispossessing little by little the 
nobility from their lands or mixing with it through intermarriage. 
It may be said that the dominant element in Chile to-day is com- 
posed of the descendants of those who were originally tradesmen—and 
sometimes even smugglers—and not from the genuine descendants 
of the conquistadores or landowners. 

But even as recently as 20 years ago it was still considered improper 
for the young men of well-to-do families to devote themselves to 
trade, which had been relegated to foreign hands. Then began the 
subdivision of her agricultural estates, the mania for holding govern- 
ment positions, the abuse of the liberal professions, the exploitation 
of mines, and, above all, the affluence of English, French, and 
German merchants. 

The Chilean native claiming any sort of pedigree looked upon the 
commercial professional with disdain and characterized it with 
names of contempt, such as, ‘‘despachero” or ‘‘tendero.” The 
clerks of the large commercial houses and the storekeepers were 
generally foreigners, and they are yet. English, French, Spanish, 
Italians, and a few North Americans are in the wholesale houses, 
and Spanish or Italians in the retail business. 
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1 By Senor Felix Nieto del Rio, Chilean Information Service, New York. 
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Only what is called commercial brokerage—that is to say. the 
commission business, the réle of middle-man in certain transactions 
was taken up by Chileans on account of the facilities afforded by 
speculation for making money quickly—a tendency which is very 
common in our Latin American race, which in itself is little persevering 
by nature and fond of quick success. 

The general development of the country has been remarkable 
within the last few years, and the tenacious campaign undertaken by 
some intelligent men finally succeeded in awakening in Chile an inter- 
est for the commercial profession and eliminating the nonsensical 
prejudice that there was against it among the well-to-do classes. The 
Government, realizing the vital importance of preparing men spe- 
cially for trade, organized educational commercial institutions, which 
are doing a great deal of good for the country, even though they have 
not as yet reached the highest degree of perfection. These institu- 
tions, both private and official, together with the industrial insti- 
tutions, have swept away from Chile the antiquated ideas as to the 
manner of enriching the country; and, thanks to them, the rapid 
denationalization of industries, which was becoming aggravated, 
ceased to be a serious problem. The young men of to-day who devi- 
ated from the ancestral routine are in Chile a live force whose influ- 
ence is beginning to be felt in every walk of life, especially in the 
activities which we call practical. 

The press has carried on formidable campaigns, not against the 
literary or purely cultured education, but against its inconsiderate 
abuse, which gives as an immediate result a plague of ‘‘intellectual 
proletariat””—that mass of bachelor of arts, of science, engineers, 
lawyers, physicians, etc., which in Chile, as in France, has sapped the 
energy of youth. The aim has been to inject the new element into 
the new life of modern activities and to prevent those new elements 
from being wasted in unproductive professions and in government 
positions without future. 

What might be called the reeducation of the youth is the work of 
the commercial and industrial institute in Chile. 

In 1917 the Government provided for this kind of education about 
1,000,000 pesos (gold) in a general budget for public instruction of 
22,000,000 pesos (gold). Here I shall confine myself to giving a few 
data about some of the institutions, both industrial and commercial. 
There are in Chile the following establishments of industrial instruc- 
tion, with the number of students for each in 1917: 


EN de eet wakes ek aauakuseoetewe 183 
TT EE a gr ae se ee eee 177 
Nee ee dba vaeebbabetancewesoune 450 
OE ee a eee 4, 826 
ns RRR TR os a acwaicaccxssecaweseeese 305 


Manual Training School 
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There is, besides, in Valparaiso, a new industrial university in 
regard to which I do not have any data. 

In Santiago and other cities of the country there are several indus- 
trial schools supported by private funds; for instance, the workshops 
of San Vicente de Paul for practical and free instruction, which is 
given to over 300 poor children. 

Though Chile is a mining country we lack a number of schools of 
that industry. The only one in Chile is the School of Mining in 
Santiago. The course on nitrate industry is given in the University 
of Chile, and is for postgraduates, and has a wide reputation. 

The Catholic University maintains a very important and practical 
school of agriculture, with experimental farms equipped with all 
modern improvements. This private university has also under ad- 
visement the establishment of a mining school and a school of indus- 
trial research. 

In the Physical Institute, which is an excellent modern establish- 
ment, courses are given in the applied arts and modern trades. The 
Sociedad de Fomento Fabril (Association for the Promotion of Man- 
ufacturers) supports several schools of this kind, one of the most 
important of which is the School of Ornamental Design. These insti- 
tutions of industrial instruction are effecting a real transformation in 
the effieiency of the new generation, and from year to year the Gov- 
ernment and private individuals are paying greater attention to this 
kind of study. 

Commercial education and instruction is given in the Government 
commercial institutions. In 1917 they had a total registration of 
3,002 students. The principal commercial institutions are located at 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Concepcion, Chillan, Talca, Antofagasta, Te- 
muco, and Valdivia, and equipped with all modern facilities and 
occupy buildings specially constructed for the purpose. The found- 
ers and directors have, as a rule, studied in the United States or in 
Europe, bringing to Chile the latest improvements and methods for 
commercial instruction. 

In almost all cases the methods followed are those of the United 
States, because when this kind of instruction developed in Chile, 
commerce with the United States was just beginning to increase. 
Besides, every year there are sent from Chile to the United States a 
great number of graduates from these commercial institutes to per- 
fact their knowledge, either in actual business practice or in special 
schools. Special emphasis is given to the study of English—a very 
general language in the commercial world of Chile. 

The most characteristic tendency in these commercial institutions 
of learning is that of inculcating in the students the high conception 
of what commerce is, of its lofty importance in the strengthening of 
individual and national relations, and of its fundamental significance 
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for the progress of the country. On the other hand, the teaching of 
business ethics is a novelty in our countries. In Chile a special effort 
is made to imbue the students with the conviction that commerce 
must, above all, be moral—that is to say, based upon the principles 
of honesty. The aim is to obliterate that theory formulated by the 
philosopher who said that ‘“‘Commerce is theft.’’ 

The Chilean commercial institutions give free instruction without 
distinction of social classes. Their progress is remarkable. In nine 
years they have more than doubled their enrollment. 

The profession of commerce is to-day in Chile a new career for our 
young men. The large foreign business houses employ almost ex- 
clusively Chilean clerks. Every graduate of a commercial institute 
may secure an important position with such houses, or with the 
banks and, of course, with Chilean firms. 

Inasmuch as the State has not the exclusive rights to commercial 
diplomas, there are several private commercial institutions which 
grant the degree of public accountant and manager, etc. There are 
already a great number of commercial school graduates who occupy 
high positions in importing and exporting firms, some of them being 
at the head of well-known houses. 

It is a triumph for our country to have at last succeeded in general- 
izing the idea that the professions of commerce and industry are as 
noble as the liberal professions. It is a triumph, because in the 
countries conquered by Spain there remained throughout three 
centuries that fatal and antiquated prejudice against the dignity of 
these careers. This would be hard to understand for the modern 
man of the United States, where, as in no other country, the dignity 
of labor is held on such a high plane. 

And it should be acknowledged that the new spirit of Chile is due, 
in a large measure, to English and North American influences exerted 
over a race which possesses certain acquired qualities of push and 
assimilation. 
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NAHUEL-HUAPI NATIONAL 


N the Andean region lying to the south of the Rio Negro terri- 
tory, between the natural boundaries formed by Lake Traful, 
the Manso River, and the snowy mountain range, lies the now 
famous Nahuel-Huapi National Park, offering to the traveler 

the charm of the unknown, in a degree perhaps unequaled in any 
other spot of the Republic. Opposite the Tronador Volcano, which 
announces its proximity by the thundering roar of descending ava- 
lanches, the central lake produces an impression of rare beauty with 
its picturesque coves, cypress-shaded margins, its dark back waters, 
its promontories, and its four islands partly covered by vegetation 
and partly by sheer granite rocks, which at times acquire the phan- 
tastic form of ruined fortresses. 

From the plateau to the west, situated above the towering por- 
phyritic bulk, flecked with trachytes of amaranth and opal, the bed 
of an old glacier is discerned, traversed by fissures and crevices now 
worn smooth. At its right extends the brown plain, bordered next 
the lake by a wide band of coihues and cypresses, which are reflected 
in the calm blue water like Gothic spires. And beyond the promon- 
tories, beyond the woods through which flow brooks and turbulent 
rivers, beyond the flowering valleys and glacial tablelands, lies the 
boundary of the serrated cordillera, dotted with undergrowth, and 
tunneled by unfathomed abysses seamed with ice and the eternal 
snows. In the time of the conquest many discoverers made resolute 
attempts to reach the summits, inspired by the sight of the huge 
promontories glinting in the sun. Strange rumors, accompanied by 
fascinating promises, located the fabulous enchanted City of the 
Caesars here. But, nevertheless, no one had penetrated the mystery 
before 1670. The Jesuit Marcardi granted freedom to a group of 
Tehuelches Indians who were prisoners in Chile in return for guiding 
certain white men through the forest pass. They finally reached 
Nahuel Huapi Lake, on the northern shore of which they established 
a little missionary hermitage. For six years the band was protected 
and shielded by the natives, but at last the mission was attacked and 
the defenseless foreigners assassinated. 

The sanguinary incident discouraged later expeditions until the 
Chilean, Guillermo Cox, in 1861, set forth to find an interoceanic 
route. His contemporary, Dr. Moreno, ex-director of the Museum 


1 By Victor Andrés, in ‘‘ Plus Ultra’, Buenos Aires. 
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Courtesy of Plus Ultra, Buenos Aires. 


VIEWS IN NAHUEL-HUAPI PARK. 


Left view: Granite obelisk 50 meters in height. Right: Sad Bay (Golfo de la Tristeza) of Frey Lake, 
one of the many picturesque bodies of water in the park. 























MOUNT OSORNO, CHILE, 


This beautiful cone has a symmetry and charm excelled by but few of the snow-capped peaks of 
the entire Andean range. It reminds the traveler of Mount Tacoma, Wash., or of Fuji Yama 
in Japan. It is situated in Chile, but can be plainly seen from several pointsin the lake Nahuel- 
Huapi region. 
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A PORT OF LAKE NAHUEL-HUAPI. 


The westernmost extremity of the lake is called Puerto Blest. Here one of the passes across the 
Cordillera begins and the Chilean frontier is about 8 miles away. 


ene 
Courtesy of Plus Ultra, Buenos Aires. 
MOUNT TRONADOR IN NAHUEL-HUAPI PARK. 


The Manso River has its rise in one of the snow-laden projections of Mount Tronador. The accompanying picture of its source was taken through the clouds. 
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Courtesy of Plus Ultra, Buenos Aires. 
THREE BROTHERS PEAK (CERRO DE LOS TRES HERMANOS), 


This noted mass of rock rises, shear and rugged, almost vertically from the west shore of Nahuel-Huapi Lake. 











PANORAMAS OF LAKE NAHUEL-HUAPI, 2,428 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


The shores of the lake are heavily wooded with pine, while toward the west the snow-capped 
Andean peaks project themselves against the horizon. Where the banks of the lake are not 
forbiddingly precipitous, settlers’ cottages have been built, giving the region a picturesque 
atmosphere almost Tyrolean. 
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of La Plata, also carried out two adventurous expeditions which 
greatly stimulated interest in and study of the region, which is in 
every sense comparable to the much-sought peaks of Switzerland. 
Indeed, we maintain that none of the famous glaciers of the Euro- 
pean Continent is superior to the marvelous, transparent sea of ice, 
presided over by the Fitz-Roy Volcano. The mountains of the 
Andean Range are more abrupt, sterner, more untamed. The same 
may be said of the impenetrable forests, in which grow the laurel and 
the coihue, which attains a height of 115 feet, and the dense under- 
brush and tree trunks twine about, forming dark labyrinths. San 
Martin and Traful Lakes, and all the other bodies of water that adorn 
the icy paradise of the Andes, also are imposing with their porphy- 
ritic bulks, their rocks and deep purple mountains, encrusted and 
tarnished with black, the concave surface illumined by the sun, and 
revealing streaks of green lichens and petrified fragments. 

In the midst of the riot of verdure and barrenness of rocks nestles 
Nahuel Huapi National Forest, 100 square leagues in area, in which 
Mount Tronador, a veritable giant of the geologic age, frequently 
makes the earth tremble with its awesome roaring. 


WRITERS OF HONDURAS 


HE land which produced the scholar, José Trinidad Reyes; 

the versatile writer, José Cecilio del Valle; the orator, 

Ramon Rosa; and the renowned poet, Juan Ramén Molina, 

whose works have been compiled in the volume called 

“Lands; Seas, and Heavens” (‘‘Tierras, Mares y Cielos”’), lives up 

to its traditions in the world of letters by valuable contemporary 
contributions to Central American literature. 

Among Honduran literati Dr. Alberto Membrefio holds a com- 
manding position. In the Americas he will be remembered for his 
political and diplomatic services, having been influential in con- 
serving the frontiers of his country along their present lines. His 
scholarly works, including ‘Practica Forense,” ‘‘Aztequismos de 
Honduras,” ‘‘Nombres Geograficos del Salvador,’ and ‘ Hon- 
durefiismos,”’ as well as his presentation of the Honduran claims 
before Alfonso XIII, King of Spain, relative to the boundary con- 
troversy with Nicaragua, are valuable contributions to the national 
literature. He is a corresponding member of the Spanish Royal 
Academy and a member of various athenzums, scientific bodies, and 
literary organizations of the continent. 











’ 





1 English version of the article by Sefior Don Francisco José Albir, published in the Spanish edition 
of the BULLETIN. 
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Don Luis Andrés Ziniga, author of “Fables” (‘Fabulas’’), is a 
delightful writer whose signature appears frequently in daily news- 
papers. His poems have won laurels for him in salons abroad as 
well as in the Flower Festivals (Juegos Florales) of Tegucigalpa. 
In addition to his poetic talent he possesses the advantage of study 
and travel. 

Don Froylin Turcios, editor of El Nuevo Tiempo and El Esfinge, 
an art review popular in the most representative libraries, is the 
talented author of a group of books of verse and prose, including 
‘El Vampiro,”’ a novel, the scene of which is laid in the former capital 
of Guatemala; “‘The White Phantom” (El Fantasmo Blanco’’); 
“Autumn Leaves” (*‘Hojas de Otono”’); ‘New Prose” (*‘ Nuevas 
Prosas”’); ‘‘Renglones;’’ *‘ Butterflies’ (‘Mariposas”’); and ‘* The 
Motherland” (‘Tierra Maternal’’); a collection of sketches of national 
characters intensely interesting for the purely local color they con- 
tain. Besides being a literateur and writer, Sehor Turcios is seriously 
engaged in an effort to diffuse interest in standard literature among 
the general public, as may be seen from a glance through La Revista 
Nueva, which he so ably edits. 

Don Paulino Valladares, editor of El Cronista, an afternoon paper 
of considerable circulation in the Republic, is influential in molding 
the ideals of the younger generation and in reflecting the opimions of 
those citizens who are anxious to place Honduras in a leading position 
among nations. He is fearless in controversy and talented in ad- 
ministration; his style is pleasingly original and reflects his great 
culture. He was identified with the movement looking toward the 
union of the Central American Republics in the campaign led by 
President Bertrand, defending the ideal of Morazén in a series of 
editorials, later compiled in a volume called ‘‘ Unionist Movement of 
1917” (‘Movimiento Unionista de 1917’). Senor Valladares also 
bears the reputation of being an authoritative literary critic, and it 
is suggested that his criticisms be collected and published in one 
volume, which would be a useful reference work. 

In referring to the young men who are laboring to make Honduras 
an influential national entity, Don Alfonso Guillén Zelaya, author of 
“The Water of the Fountain” (‘El Agua de la Fuente’’) should 
certainly be cited among others. In the book mentioned he portrays 
the restless soul of the poet with remarkable fidelity. He has been 
active in political circles, having served as consul and recently being 
made secretary of the Honduran delegation to the Peace Conference 
in Paris. Don Rafael Heliodoro Valle has written three successful 
books, “‘ El Rosal del Ermitano,’’ ‘Como la Luz del Dia,” and “EI 
Perfume de la Tierra Natal,’ and is at present secretary of the 
Honduran special mission to Washingten, having been assistant 





secretary of Public Instruction and professor in the Normal School 
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and National Institute of Tegucigalpa. He is now collecting data 
for his projected history of Honduras. Don Céleo Davila is a vivid 
writer on political subjects and brilliant, like Valladares, in editori- 
als; he has written also bibliographic commentaries and sonnets, 
in all of which he reveals very promising talent. Don Angel 
Zaniga Huerte is another chronicler and jurist whose work has 
received much favorable comment. Don Salatiel Rosales, at present 
residing in Mexico City, is a popular contributor to dailies and 
magazines both in Honduras and in other countries, excelling in the 
humor balance, and colorfulness of his style. In San Pedro Sula, 
two professors, J. Leopoldo Aguicos and Vicente Caceres, have 
attaimed distinction in didactic writing, and, together with the 
engineer, Don Rubén Bermiidez, contributed materially to the en- 
thusiasm and success of the organization ‘“‘La Juventud.” Don 
Joaquin Soto, editor of the ‘Diario del Salvador,” is engaged in 
writing chronicles which are proving of great interest, and has 
produced also ‘El Resplandor de la Aurora.” 

Among the scholars who have interested themselves in the history 
of the country, the lawyer, Don Rémulo E. Duron, figures prom- 
inently, with the following works to his credit: ‘‘ Honduras Literaria’”’ 
(two volumes), ‘ 
Mallol,” ‘‘ Hojas Literarias,’’ ‘‘Gobernantes de Honduras,” ‘‘ Obras de 
Don José Cecilio del Valle’ (official publication), ‘‘Efemérides de 
Honduras,” and ‘Pastorelas del Padre Reyes.” Dr. Eduardo 
Martinez Lépez has published ‘ Biografia del General Morazan,”’ 
‘“Geografia de Honduras,” ‘Historia de Centro-América’’ and 
“Historia de Honduras.” Dr. Esteban Guardiola founded the 
Revista del Archivo y Biblioteca Nacionales, which he edited for 


La Provincia de Tegucigalpa bajo el Gobierno de 


sometime after its organization. Dr. Juan Maria Cuéllar also-edited 
the translation Don Leon Alvarado made of Ephraim George Squier’s 
History of Honduras, revising the work and adding important data. 
Don Inés Navarro compiled the interesting ‘Datos Histéricos y 
Geogrificos sobre el Municipio de Comayagiiela,”’ and Prof. Ulizes 
Meza recently published a ‘‘Geografia de Honduras” which has been 
officially adopted as the text for schools and colleges. Richard E. 
Rose, author of a valuable booklet concerning Utila, Rosendo Lépez, 
and Tobias M. Rosa, are also careful students of the history of the 
country. 

Dr. Luis Landa, the secretary of public instruction and professor 
of physical and natural sciences, is preparing a work dealing with the 
flora of Honduras, being the author of ‘‘E] Derrotero,” ‘‘Temas 
Geograficas de Ensefanza Primaria,’ and ‘‘Dibujo Escolar.” His 
collaborator in official duties, Prof. Eusebio Fialles V., writes upon 
didactic subjects, investigations in the field of natural science, and 
translations of works on Saxon pedagogy. Prof. Juan J. Castro, 
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Carlos Aguilar P., and Miguel Morazim have prepared first readers, 
which bear well-defined tendencies toward nationalism; while Don 
Pedro Rivas, another professor, recently published in ‘“‘Lecturas 
Militares,’’ a work which is now used as an official text. 

The lawyers have shared in bringing Honduras into a prominent 
place in literary circles. Dr. Presentacién Quezada, with his ‘‘Guia 
Alfabética del Contenido del Cédigo Civil Vigente” (Alphabetical 
Guide to the Contents of the Civil Code in force) ; Dr. Rafael Alvarado 
Manzano, of the faculty of the College of Law, the author of papers 
on the code; Dr. Mariano Vasquez, ex-minister of foreign relations 
and a sane critic; and Dr. Alberto Ucles, popular public speaker on 
Central American topics and member of various commissions charged 
with modifying the codes, have lent especial prestige to Honduran 
letters. 

Three other writers should be added to the list—Don Augusto 
C. Coello, Don Miguel A. Navarro, and Don Matias Oviedo. Coello 
is refined, cultured, and attains the heights of modern poetry in 
many passages; Navarro’s brilliant editorials in El Nuevo Tiempo 
make him a favorite; and Oviedo, according to one critic, ‘‘sets 
forth exposition clearly, in a form much worthier than is to be 
found in the average newspaper, and filled with high thinking.” 
But among writers on political themes undoubtedly Dr. Policarpo 
Bonilla, whose works have been compiled in three volumes, thanks 
to Lic. Duron, is the master genius. Senor Bonilla has been at 
various times President of the Republic, a deputy in the national 
congress, and diplomatic representative to the Governments of 
Mexico and the United States, and at present is acting as delegate 
to the Peace Conference in Paris. 

In conclusion, it might be interesting to note the names of the 
leading newspapers of the country. El Nuevo Tiempo, El Cronista, 
Tegucigalpa, and El Progreso are published in the capital; Revista 
Juticalpa in the Department of Olancho; Renacimiento in Amapala 
under the direction of Don Mario Ribas; Atlantida and Centro- 
América in La Ceiba, the principal port of Honduras; El Heraldo, 
Actualidades, El Comercio, and E] Demécrata in San Pedro Sula, 
edited by Leopoldo Aguilar, José Cruz Sologaistoa, Juan A. Sotto 
Mayor, and Abel Lépez Osorio, respectively; El Esfuerzo and Revista 
Militar, monthly publications of Tegucigalpa, the former a peda- 
gogical review and the latter the official organ of the ministry of 
war; El Caribe, edited by Prof. Tomas B. McField in Roatan, and 
La Voz del Sur, a weekly periodical edited by the poet, Adan Coello. 

New names are appearing under articles that indicate promising 
futures for such young men as Don Lisandro Alvarado, the critic; 
Don Guillermo Bustillo Reina, the writer of pleasing sonnets; Don 
Manuel Escoto, the enthusiastic modernist ; and Don Manuel Ramirez, 
writer of ‘‘Cartones de Invierno.” 

















THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
CONFERENCE «oO, 


HE above is the title of an article by Francis B. Purdie, of 

R. G. Dun & Co., in the July number of The World’s Mar- 

kets, in which he presents a general review of the work of 

the Second Pan American Commercial Conference, held under 

the auspices of the Pan American Union at Washington June 2-6, 

inclusive. He contrasts this conference with the first, held in 1911, 

and emphasizes the most significant features of this recent remarkable 

gathering. Being the unbiased opinion of such a well-known expert 

in international trade as Mr. Purdie, the BULLETIN herewith repro- 
duces the article practically in full. 

In the matter of delegates, the difference between the First Pan 
American Commercial Conference, held in February, 1911, and this 
one, eight years later, was particularly striking. At the first con- 
ference the great body of delegates—I should say at least 80 per 
cent—were representatives of American business concerns who had 
come to Washington to listen to a few so-called experts, tell them 
how to capture the trade of Latin America. At this second conference 
I think I should be safe in saying that less than 10 per cent of the 
delegate body were without experience in Latin American trading. 
The leading question at the first conference was, ‘‘Tell us how we 
may trade with Latin America”; at this second conference it was an 
exchange of experiences with the new question, ‘*What shall we do 
to hold the trade we have and to increase it ?”’ 

In the years between the two conferences a new commercial litera- 
ture has been born. A whole library of books on ‘‘ Latin American 
Trading” has come from the publishers’ hands, and the journals, 
monthly and weekly, that are now in circulation dealing with this 
branch of our foreign trade, are almost as numerous as the popular 
magazines. It would seem that at last has come the understanding 
of the great importance of the future of the United States which lies 
in building up trade with our southern neighbors. 

If I appear to dwell on contrasts between this conference and others 
which have preceded it, it is because the contrasts were so markedly 
obvious as to make it impossible to overlook them. Take, for ex- 
ample, the program of speakers. Where before in the United States, 
or for that matter in any country, has there been a congress, conven- 
tion, or conference assembled for the discussion of trade expansion, 
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where the greatest representation upon the platform was from the 
countries of the prospective buyers! When we consider that the 
trade with Latin America is a trade that we are most anxious to 
build up; that it is a trade that we can secure only by meeting and 
overcoming the stiffest sort of competition; and, moreover, when 
we consider that the ties not only of blood but those that have grown 
through long years of business association bind most of thé Latin 
American countries to Europe, I think it will be admitted that the 
governments of the 20 Republics of Latin America gave splendid 
proof of their willingness to be more closely in touch with the United 
States when they sent their best representative men, diplomats, 
financiers, and commercial experts to the Pan American Conference 
to explain conditions in their respective countries and help remove 
obstacles in the way of closer commercial union. 

This was the outstanding feature of the conference—that is, with 
the exception of perhaps not more than half a dozen addresses by 
high officials of Government—every speaker was detained on the 
platform while an invitation was extended by the chairman to the 
delegates to ask any question pertinent to the subject dealt with by 
the speaker. This privilege was freely taken advantage of by the 
delegates, and in this way the conference accomplished its full pur- 
pose, for it gave opportunity for everyone who desired to have any 
situation made clear to have it clarified by the person most competent 
to do so. 

During the five days of the conference there were thirteen sessions 
held. Four of these sessions were exclusively devoted to the twenty 
Republics of Latin America, the discussions being led off by represent- 
ative men from each Republic. These sessions were probably the most 
interesting of all because unique. For the first time, I believe, we 
listened to the story of commercial achievement in each of these Re- 
publics, not from the lips of our own observers, but from the lips of 
the people themselves with whom we are seeking to trade. We were 





told what they wanted from us iad what we should do to supply 
their wants, and we were also told what they had to give us in return. 
All the books that have been written in the past decade have not 
given so much practical information as was given at those four ses- 
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The discussion of the various subjects was led off by acknowledged 
international experts, men who have achieved distinction in each 
line, not only in the United States, but in the other Republics, and the 
question-and-answer plan brought out, in many instances, phases 
of each subject from which the delegates profited to an extent which 
will not soon be forgotten. 
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As a whole, | believe the Second Pan-American Commercial Con- 
ference can safely be declared to have been a decided success, and 
proved that periodical conferences of this character can not but 
be of great practical benefit, not only because they help us to a 
better understanding of the requirements of foreign trade, but 
because in bringing people together who have a common end in 
view, they help to remove prejudices, to cement friendships and to 
create a feeling of international solidarity without which it is im- 
possible to secure desired results. 

In view of what I have last said, the addresses made in behalf 
of the United States by the Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of 
Commerce; by Mr. Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board: and by Mr. Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co.: must have been intensely gratifying, particu- 
larly to the South American delegates. Those addresses were not 
only sincerely friendly, but they set forth the steps already taken 
by this Government to build up reciprocal trade relations between 
the continents. Fast steamers to cut down the time between the 
ports of the United States and South America, both passenger and 
freight; other steamers to take care of the intermediate ports, and 
to provide a continuous and regular freight and passenger service, 
not solely for the benefit of international traffic, but to insure regular 
communication with the ports in each country both on the Atlantic 
and Pacific; frequent and fast mails, certainty of freight deliveries 
within a specified time; ability to restock at shorter periods; these 
were some of the definite promises made. 

Director General John Barrett, and the subcommittee of the 
Governing Board of the Pan-American Union, who completed the 
arrangements for the Conference, are to be congratulated upon the 
splendid results achieved. Instead of having the main session 
devoted to a series of formal addresses, where the delegates were 
obliged to be listeners only, every session was a working session. 








ARGENTINA. 


EXPORTS OF ARGENTINE MEATS increased considerably 
during the first quarter of the present year. From January to 
April, 1919, these exports were 506,339 quarters of frozen beef and 
426,213 frozen wethers more than during the same period of 1918. 
The meat exports in April, 1919, are greatly in excess of those of the 
same month of the previous year. The exports from January to 
April, 1918, consisted of 1,930,280 quarters of frozen beef and 21,256 
quarters of chilled beef, while during the same period of 1919 the 
meat exports consisted of 824,425 quarters of frozen wethers and 
2,436,619 quarters of frozen beef. 

The PRODUCTION OF MILK and its by-products in 1918 was 
valued at not less than 200,000,000 pesos, national currency. This 
shows an enormous increase in the dairy industry of the country. In 
1913 Argentina imported 5,000,000 kilos of cheese. These imports 
have now practically ceased, and the home production has been large 
enough to not only supply the domestic demand but to also furnish 
a considerable quantity for export. In 1913 the exports of butter 
were 3,800,000 kilos; of cheese, 7,300 kilos, and of casein, 3,400,000 
kilos, with values aggregating 6,700,000 pesos, currency. In 1918 
these exports were as follows: Butter, 18,970,000 kilos, valued at 
36,340,000 pesos, currency ; cheenn, 6,431,000 kilos, valued at 5,222,- 
000 pesos, currency; and 3,564 kilos of casein, valued at 1,506,000 
pesos, currency, or an aggregate value of the three products 
of 43,068,000 pesos, currency. The milk used in the manufacture 
of butter and cheese represents 700,000,000 liters, which is the 
normal production of 700,000 milch cows. In 1913, according to 
the third census, Argentina had 2,200,000 cows. Estimating the 
domestic milk consumption in 1918 as equal to or greater than 
that of 1913, it is logical to suppose that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the number of cows, and that the probable 
number in the Republic is now about 3,000,000. Inasmuch as 
incomplete data from Europe indicates a loss there during the war 
of more than 10,000,000 cows, it would seem that the demand for 
Argentine dairy products is assured for many years, and all indi- 
cations point to a rapid development in future of the Argentine 
dairy industry. 
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The Agricultural Museum of the Argentine Rural Society has 
begun an active propaganda for the development of COTTON CUL- 
TIVATION in the Republic, with the object of producing large quan- 
tities of this fiber, to meet the growing demands for same by manu- 
facturers of cotton fabrics. Cotton is being successfully grown in 
that part of Argentina known as the “Chaco,” and the fiber is of 
good quality. 

The Secretary of Public Works has begun negotiations with 
United States and English firms for the purchase of 100 LOCO- 
MOTIVES for the State railways. A United States firm h_s offered 
to deliver these engines within a period of from four to six months. 

The CENTENARY MARBLE QUARRIES, situated in the 
Province of Cordoba and covering an area of 600 hectares, are now 
in full operation. Large blocks of pure white, greenish, rose, and 
other colored marbles are being extracted. The quarry is con- 
sidered to be practically inexhaustible. 


BOLIVIA. 


THE IMPORTATION OF POWDER AND EXPLOSIVES into 
Bolivia for the past six years from 1912 to 1918, inclusive, amounted 
to 7,028,065 kilos valued at 7,028,065 bolivianos. 

According to the Customs Review of Bolivia, the EXPORTATION 
OF TIN for the first three months of the present year reached a total 
of 10,657,114 kilos, valued at 20,874,441 bolivianos, the export duty 
paid amounting to 1,200,638 bolivianos. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry has approved the 
plans presented by the contractor for the MACHACAMARCA- 
UNCIA RAILROAD relative to the changes in the drawings of the 
final section of the line between Paso de Bomba, or Kilémetro 60, 
and Unceia. 

Newspaper notices from Sucre state that in the vicinity of Tara- 
buco RICH DEPOSITS OF CORUNDUM AND OTHER PRE- 
CIOUS STONES have recently been discovered. Many requests 
for permits to exploit the minerals have already been presented to 
the Prefecture of the Department. Corundum in its crystalline state 
is the second hardest substance to the diamond. 

The Department of Internal Revenue has just published a map of 
the MINING CONCESSIONS OF 1916 AND 1917 which lapsed dur- 
ing the second half of 1918 and the first of the present year. The 
map shows the name, jurisdiction, and extent of the claims. 

In the first part of July the second section of the Machacamarca- 
Uncia railroad, between kilometers 40 and 60, was opened for traffic. 

The last of May an AUTOMOBILE SERVICE LINE was put in 
operation between the cities of Sucre and Cochabamba, and also 
between Sucre and Potosi. 
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The subdirector of the Province of Iténez in giving information 
about the province says that the CULTIVATION OF GRAPES is 
well developed, growers producing two crops a year and making a 
superior wine. There are already several plantations that have 
taken up the new industry. A plantation near Rio Blanco has also 
begun the manufacture of PALM OIL SOAP from what is com- 
monly known as the “Cusi Palm” (orbignia phalerata). The soap 
is as white and of as fine a quality as that made from cocoa oil, and 
has the advantage of being a tonic for the skin. 


BRAZIL. 


According to a report of the Bureau of Commercial Statistics of 
the Department of Finance of Brazil the FOREIGN COMMERCE 
of that country in 1918 amounted to $557,144,277, of which 
$259,224,006 were imports, and $297,920,271 were exports. In 
1917 the imports were $215,298,653, and the exports $306,388,943, 
or a total of $521,687,596. A comparison of the two years shows an 
excess in favor of 1918 of $35,456,681. . 

According to a report of the consul general of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment in Rio de Janeiro the PRODUCTION OF MAIZE in Bra- 
zil places that Republic among those of the great maize producing 
countries of the world. This report shows that Brazil exported dur- 
ing the year prior to the European war only 2,400 kilos of maize. 
In 1915 there were no exports of this cereal from Brazil, but in 1917 
the exports of this grain amounted to 24,048 tons, and rose in 1918 
to 5,000,000 tons. During the latter year the area in Brazil under 
maize cultivation was 3,058,043 hectares. The States having the 
largest area under cultivation were Minas Geraes, Rio Grande do 
Sul, Sio Paulo and Parana. The average yield per hectare was 40 
hectoliters (one hectoliter =2 bushels 3.35 pecks), and the approxi- 
mate value of the crop was 518,000 contos (paper conto = $275.00). 

In 1918 the EXPORTS OF TOBACCO from Brazil amounted to 
2,263,000 pounds, as compared with 1,296,000 pounds in 1917, and 
1,551,000 pounds in 1916. The State of Bahia is the largest pro- 
ducer of tobacco in Brazil, and the Argentine Republic the largest 
foreign purchaser of Brazilian tobacco. 

According to Dr. Paulo de Frontin, a professor in the Polytechnic 
Institute in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil has not less than 51 great WATER- 
FALLS capable of producing more than 50,000,000 horsepower. Of 
these waterfalls 12 are in the Amazon Basin, 6 in the basin of the San 
Francisco River, 19 on the headwaters of the Jaqutinhonha River 
between Sierra de Mar and Santa Catharina, and 14 are in the basin 
of the River Plate. Among these falls the Maribondo may be men- 
tioned with 580,000 horsepower; the Patos with 120,000 horsepower; 
the Urubupunga with 447,000 horsepower; the Onza with 220,000 
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horsepower; the Agua Vetmelha with 300,000 horsepower; the 
seven falls of Guayra with 20,000,000 horsepower, and the Iguast 
or Santa Maria Falls with 14,000,000 horsepower. The Guayra and 
Iguasti Falls are in the State of Parana. 

An executive decree of May 21 last approves the plans for the 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE PORT OF RIO DE JANEIRO, and 
arranges for the expropriation, in the manner prescribed by existing 
laws, of the lands necessary for carrying out these improvements. 


CHILE. 


The PRODUCTION OF NITRATE in Chile in 1918 amounted to 
62,000,000 quintals, while the exports of this commodity during that 
year aggregated 64,000,000 quintals. On April 30 last the stock 
of nitrate on hand on the Chilean coast was 28,000,000 quintals. 
During the first quarter of 1919 the exports of this product were 
3,691,564 quintals, or 14,653,348 quintals less than those of the same 
period of 1918. There is reason to believe that during the second 
quarter of the present year the exports of nitrate will tend to become 
normal, and that the great accumulated stock of this product on hand 
will be absorbed by the agricultural industry of the European 
countries. 

According to press reports from Santiago the Chilean Minister in 
Rome has contracted with the Italian Transatlantic Co. of Genoa to 
establish an ITALIAN-CHILEAN STEAMSHIP LINE. The com- 
pany proposes to use three vessels of 12,000 English tons each in the 
traffic between Genoa and Valparaiso, routing same via the Panama 
Canal, with stops at Mediterranean, Atlantic, and Pacific ports. In 
case of necessity vessels may be routed through the Strait of 
Magellan. A number of freight and passenger steamers of from 12,000 
to 14,000 tons each will soon be completed and ready for use in this 
traffic. At the beginning of the service sailings will be made every 40 
days, but sailings will become more frequent with the addition of other 
vessels. On the return trip nitrate and other Chilean products will 
be transported, as well as Chilean mail, including postal parcels, and 
free passage will be granted to certain Chilean officials. 

Three large IRRIGATION CANALS are now under construction in 
Chile, namely, at Maule, Laja, and Melado, at an approximate cost, 
respectively, of 8,400,000 pesos, 1,978,000 and 4,890,000 pesos. 
These canals will irrigate lands to the extent of 116,608 hectares. 

The Santa Lucia, a vessel of the United States & Pacific Line, has 
broken the record for fast sailing to Chile, inasmuch as on May 24 
last at 4 p. m. it left Valparaiso for New York, arriving at the latter 
place on June 10 at 8 a. m.; that is to say, making the voyage in 16 
days and 16 hours, or at a speed rate hitherto unknown in this class of 
navigation. 
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On June 9 last the President of the Republic witnessed experiments 
by Dr. Eduardo Charme, Senator from Colchagua, verifying his 
discovery in CHEAPENING THE PRODUCTION OF NITRATE. 
The process consists of a chemical reagent which precipitates the 
nitrate without the use of heat, a discovery which it is said will not 
only revolutionize the production of Chilean nitrate but will also 
reduce its cost by more than 50 per cent, and, at the same time, will 
render unprofitable the manufacture of artificial nitrate. According 
to information furnished by Dr. Charme the cost of producing a 
quintal of practically pure nitrate by means of his reagent will be 
reduced to such an extent as to make it even lower than any of the 
component parts of synthetic nitrate. He estimates that with the new 
process the production of 100 kilos of nitrate will cost 65 centavos, 
Chilean currency (about 13 cents U. S.), not including the cost of the 
extraction of the caliche or raw product and other expenses incurred 
up to the time of shipment. The cost of manufacture by the new 
process will be 80 per cent lower than that by the old method, and 
bearing in mind other expenses which can not be eliminate, the net 
reduction in cost will be in excess of 50 per cent. Dr. Charme 
showed by experiments made in the presence of the Executive and of 
a number of experts that the purity of the nitrate obtained by his 
method was greater than 99 per cent, or the highest grade secured 
up to the present time in the manufacture of nitrate, since the rich- 
ness of nitrate made by the old methods is seldom more than 65 per 
cent. 

Early in June last a rich COAL DEPOSIT was discovered on 
property belonging to Maximiliano Arran, situated about 10 kilo- 
meters from the station of the Bolivian Central Railway. Coal is 
now being extracted from this deposit. 

The National ELECTRIC Power Co. has just been organized in 
Chile with a capital of £1,000,000 for the purpose of acquiring water 
concessions sufficient to develop a force of 90,000 horsepower. It 
is proposed to convey this power to Rancagua, Calesa, and Valparaiso 
for industrial uses. The company plans to erect four hydroelectric 
plants, but for the present will confine its activities to the one located 
at Maitenes, where there is a waterfall of 183 meters, capable of pro- 
ducing a force of 30,000 horsepower. 


COLOMBIA. 


A stock company with capital of $1,000,000 subscribed by the 
principal business men of Barranquilla has been formed to OPEN 
THE BOCAS DE CENIZAS and convert the river port of the city 
into a seaport. Sr. Tomas Curi Salcedo was elected president, and 
the directors are Sres. José Victor Dugand, Ernesto Cortissoz, José 
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Fuenmayor, Manuel Julian Alzamora, Gregorio Obregén and Julio 
Gerlein. 

Gen. Don Enrique Arboleda has obtained a concession from the 
Government to exploit the DEPOSITS OF GUANO found on the 
islands known as ‘‘Los Monjes”’ belonging to the peninsula of La 
Goajira. Gen. Arboleda has the right to 15 per cent of the crude 
product. 

According to reports of the press, the company which was formed 
a short time ago to develop the EMERALD MINES OF CHIR- 
VANEQUE has been financed by a reputable American firm to the 
extent of $500,000. 

The firm Hija de Joaqun Pujéil, of Barcelona, Spain, has recently 
established a LINE OF SPANISH SAILING VESSELS between 
that port and Puerto Colombia, chiefly to carry Colombian fruits and 
cotton. 

A CHILIAN COMMERCIAL COMMISSION recently arrived at 
Buenaventura on its way to Cali and cities in the interior of the 
Republic. Its mission is to study Colombian markets of the Pacific 
and interior, and to establish trade between the two countries. The 
commission has brought a variety of samples of Chilean products 
which should be of interest to Colombian commerce. 

On the 22d of May the governor of Tolima signed a contract with 
the firm of Pedro Lopez & Co. for the CONSTRUCTION OF A RAIL- 
ROAD FROM AMBALEMA TO IBAGUE by way of Venadillo and 
Caldas. This railroad will connect with the railroad of La Dorada at 
Ambalema, and with the one at Tolima, which is a part of the Pacific 
railroad in the district of Tbagué. 

The chamber of commerce of Cali received a note from the Food 
Administration of the United States to the effect that a commission of 
American business men would soon arrive at Buenaventura on their 
way toCali. They are bringing samples of all kinds of farming imple- 
ments and machinery, and desire to establish trade between the two 
countries, hoping the Colombians may profit by their visit. The 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture will extend them the courte- 
sies of the customs for their samples and free railroad transportation 
to Cali, where they will be received as distinguished visitors. 

The National Government has granted the petition of the state 
governments of Atlantico and Bolivar, and has divided equally be- 
tween them Colombian bonds to the value of $200,000, for the con- 
struction of a HIGHWAY CONNECTING BARRANQUILLA WITH 
CARTAGENA. 

The National Government has RAISED THE DUTY ON SALT 
imported through the customs on the Pacific coast. 

The Ministers of Public Works and of Agriculture and Commerce 
were commissioned by the President to inspect the lands adjacent 
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to the LAKE OF FUQUENE, and to estimate the cost of drainage 
of the area for agricultural and stock-raising purposes. The yield 
and profit should be remarkable, as the soil of this region is excep- 
tionally fertile. The lands are located not far from the proposed 
railways that will open up the northern part of the country. 

The representative of the mining company Gold Coast States Ltd., 
after his recent visit to Putamayo, informed the press that he had 
found RICH OIL FIELDS, soft coal mines, and indications of copper 
near Alvernia, Guabes and Aguarico. He further stated that the 
lands of those districts are extremely fertile and suitable for all kinds 
of cultivation, particularly for tobacco and fine varieties of cacao; 
that the large valleys of the rivers offer opportunity to raise sufficient 
cotton to supply foreign markets; and that along the banks of the 
Aguarico and Napo they are already growing it on a small scale and 
quoting good prices in the Quito market. 

An electrical engineer of the Westinghouse Co. of the United States 
has estimated the cost of electrification of the RATLROAD OF AN- 
TIOQUTA at $400,000 gold. This estimate includes the electrical 
plant and necessary equipment. 


CUBA, 


On the 20th of June the English boat Hornby Castte arrived at 
the port of Habana from Antwerp with a load of Belgian goods, 
the first to leave Belgian ports for Cuba since the European war. 
The arrival of this vessel marks the resumption of the SERVICE 
OF ENGLISH FREIGHT STEAMERS that existed before the 
war between Antwerp and Habana. 

A COOPERATIVE SOCIETY OF PHARMACISTS, under the 
name of The Druggists Company of Cuba, has just been formed. 
It will engage in the importation and sale of drugs on a large scale. 

The Department of Agriculture has accepted the gift of several 
tracts of land from the townships of Ciego de Avila and Bayamo, 
in the Provinces of Camaguey and Oriente, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing BREEDING STATIONS FOR HORSES, MULES, CATTLE, 
AND HOGS. Bids are being called for to construct model stables 
for the horses, mules, and cattle; pens for hogs of varied breeds; 
poultry yards; and houses for the employees. 

Owing to the large number of cattle Cuba has been importing 
from Venezuela, Colombia, and other Central and South American 
points through the port of Manzanillo, the President has ordered the 
establishment of QUARANTINE STATIONS and the installation 
of cattle dips for imported cattle as a protection to the native stock. 
The stations will be installed for the present in the Barrio del Luy- 
anoin of Habana and in the port of Manzanillo. 
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According to a business directory published by the Commercial 
Herald, of Habana, there are at present in the Republic 174 
SUGAR FACTORIES, divided among the Provinces as follows: 
Sixty-four in Santa Clara, 45 in Oriente, 37 in Matanzas, 19 in 
Habana Province, and 9 in Pinar del Rio. Of the 174 factories 72 
are Cuban, 56 American, 36 Spanish, 4 English, 3 French, 2 Swiss, 
and 1 Italian. 

Reckoning from the number of stamps sold in the fiscal zones, the 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURED IN CUBA IN 1918 amounted to 
the value of $33,829,627, the production consisting of 331,705,125 
cigars, 341,803,660 boxes of cigarettes, and 378,426 pounds of cut 
tobacco. 

Under the caption ‘‘A NEW NATIONAL INDUSTRY” the Mer- 
cury, of Habana, publishes an article giving an account of the manu- 
facture of commercial automobiles with a capacity of 4 to 40 persons, 
and 1 to 10 ton trucks, by the firm of Castulo Estévez & Co. This 
firm has invented and patented under the Cuban Government some 
improvements in use on their cars. 

The Chamber of Representatives has approved the building of an 
ELECTRIC RAILROAD from Sancti Spiritus through Guayos, 
Neiva, Cabaiguan, and Santa Lucia. The concession has been 
granted to the Electric Light & Traction Co., of Sancti Spiritus. 

In Matanzas a company has been organized to start the MAN- 
UFACTURE OF RAILROAD CARS to supply the needed rolling 
stock to Cuban railroads. The machinery for the factory will be of 
the most modern type, and imported from the United States. The 
site chosen for the factory is on the San Juan River near Pueblo 
Nuevo, and not far from the Sanchez Figueras bridge. 

In a meeting of American bankers, merchants, and business men 
called by the United States minister to Cuba in the middle of July 
at Habana, it was resolved to form a CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
in that city to encourage trade between Cuba and the United States. 
Mr. Frank Steinhart was elected president. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 


At the beginning of June last, a meeting of workmen was held in 
the city of Santo Domingo for the purpose of exchanging views con- 
cerning the holding in the national capital at an early date of a 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION OF MANUAL ARTS 
with the object of showing the industrial development of the Republic. 
A committee composed of Gustavo Concha, Tadeo Martinez, 
Aristides Rojas, and Armando Castro was appointed to organize 
and take charge of the exposition. 

128961—19—Bull. 2——6 
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On June 5 last, grinding at the Romana Sugar Central ,;was com- 
pleted, the output amounting to 140,000 sacks of [SUGAR ‘of 320 
pounds each. This production would have aggregated 230,000 sacks 
had it been possible to grind in the central all of the cane grown, 
It was necessary, however, to send 117,000 tons of cane to Porto Rico 
to be ground there. The Ansonia and Ocoa sugar plantations have 
also finished their grinding season with a production of 19,000 and 
18,000 sacks, respectively. These figures show the great develop- 
ment of the sugar cane industry in the country. 

Construction work has been commenced on the important HIGH- 
WAY from Sabana de la Mar to Hato Mayor. This road will con- 
nect with one which is being built from the last-named place into the 
district of Cibao, thereby putting that region in direct communi- 
cation with the rest of the Republic. 

With the object of experimenting with the cultivation of WHEAT 
an agricultural substation was established in Constanza in Septem- 
ber of last year on land above 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The first sowing was in February, 1919, and monthly since that 
date. As yet it is not definitely known whether these sowings will 
prove profitable, notwithstanding the fact that the February sow- 
ing is very promising. At the end of July last, the wheat was more 
than a foot high, thus indicating that this cereal can be success- 
fully grown in that part of the Republic. 





ECUADOR 


According to the Bulletin of the Chamber of Commerce of Guaya- 
quil the EXPORTATIONS OF CACAO through this port for May 
amounted to a total of 40,424 sacks, weighing 3,301,822 kilos, of 
which 1,877,950 kilos were sent to France, 751,784 to Great Britain, 
and 672,088 to the United States. Adding this amount to the amount 
exported from the Ist of September, 1918, to the 30th of April’of 
the present year, the result shows that in 8 months there have been 
dispatched for foreign markets from the port of Guayaquil alone 
38,389,286 kilos, of which 21,878,387 were handled by the Agri- 
culturalists Association and 16,510,899 by individual exporters. 

During the month of May 10,529 COW HIDES were exported 
through the port of Guayaquil, showing a great increase over the 
previous month, when only 7,122 hides were exported. 

The President of the Republic, through the Department of Agri- 
culture, has offered a gold medal as a PRIZE FOR THE BEST COW 
of mixed Holstein-Frisian breed exhibited at the agricultural exhi- 
bition to take place at Quito in August. 

On the 3d of May the Agriculturalists Association of Guayaquil 
signed a contract with the Mercantile Bank of the Americas appoint- 
ing this banking house as its GENERAL AGENT FOR THE SALE 
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OF CACAO THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. The bank has prom- 
ised, through its New York office, its branches, and affiliated firms 
throughout the world, to bring this Equadorean product before 
buyers and to increase the sale. All the expenses of loading, trans- 
portation, storage, brokerage, and the sale of cacao, including mari- 
time insurance, war risk and fire insurance, handling, weighing, etc., 
will be charged to the account of the association. It will send 
annually to the bank an unstated quantity of cacao to be sold at the 
risk of the association, but it will have the right to ship to the most 
convenient markets. The bank will receive a commission of 14 
per cent on sales effected by the bank or its branches, and 1 per cent 
commission on sales effected by the association. According to 
a clause of the contract, the bank will open a current account in 
favor of the association for $2,000,000 gold on which it can draw at 
three days sight for operations in buying cacao. 

Under the Presidency of Dr. Luis Felipe Borja the ASSOCIATION 
OF AGRICULTURALISTS OF THE NORTH OF ECUADOR has 
just beenformed. This, like the other societies of its kind which exist 
in the country, will work for the development and progress of agricul- 
ture in the northern part of the Republic, and will organize a series 
of conferences to bring up new discoveries, and show scientific methods 
which contribute to the extension and intensification of agriculture. 

According to newspaper notices the President is about to engage 
the services of an expert on plant diseases to come to the country to 
study the DISEASE WHICH HAS ATTACKED THE CACAO. 
The matter will be brought before the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington by the Department of Foreign Relations. 

‘El Comercio,” of Quito, states that the president of the Inter- 
national Navigation Corporation of the United States has decided to 
establish a STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS 
AND GUYAQUIL via the Panama Canal. 

On the Ist of July the Guayaquil-Quito Railroad Co. reestablished 
THE FORTNIGHTLY PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE between 
the two cities. 

On the 24th of May the FIRST FREE ANIMAL FAIR took place 
in the National Hippodrome at Quito, under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


GUATEMALA. 


The following account of the transfer of the electric light and power 
plant of Guatemala City to an American company is taken from 
United States Consul E. M. Lawton’s report, published in Commerce 
Reports for July 10, 1919: 


The electric lighting and power plant of Guatemala City (Empresa Eléctrica de 
Guatemala) was granted a 30-year concession some 25 years ago for electric lighting 
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and power service in the city of Guatemala. The enterprise has always been a German 
institution, and more than 90 per cent of the stock was held by the Deutsche Bank 
of Berlin. By Executive decree No. 742 of October 16, 1918, this property was taken 
over by the Guatemala Alien Property Custodian and by later decree was declared 
forfeited to the Guatemala Government and nationalized. By executive order this 
property has now been leased to Mr. Henry W. Catlin, No. 71 Broadway, New York, 
for the term of 10 years, at a cash rental of $40,000 per annum, together with the option 
of extending the lease for an additional like period. The Government concession 
under which the old company operated has been extended for the life of thé contract 
and any prorogation. The lessee also becomes the preferred bidder in any future sale 
of the property. 

The plant was erected by the Seimens-Halske (Berlin) Co., and is hydroelectric, 
with a present capacity of 2,000 kilowatts at 4,000 volts triphase alternating current, 
which is transmitted from the power station at Palin, 28 miles distant from Guetemala 
City. This is reduced at the local station to 1,000 volts for primary distribution over 
the city. The house service is 120 volts. The entire pole line, both transmission line 
and for city distribution, is made of 9and 10 inchI beams. Some 16,000 incandescent 
lamps, 280 open-arc street lamps, and 2,000 horsepower in motors are served. 

Before the earthquakes of 1917-18 about 30,000 incandescent lamps were connected. 

The leasing company also acquires the right to an incompleted additional water 
power and central station at San Luis, about 6 miles from Palin, the present operating 
station, which, when completed, will give an additional 3,000 kilowatts. This addi- 
tional power will probably be completed promptly by the leasing company, as there 
is much demand for additional light and power service in this city. It is a common 
thing to see advertisements of electric motors for sale, “ with right of electric service,”’ 
and at the offices of the company are many applications for power waiting their turn. 
The plant as it stands to-day has an estimated valuation of $1,000,000, and the cost 
of completing the auxiliary station is estimated at $300,000. 


The new CUSTOMS DUTY ON IMPORTED MERCHANDISE, 
authorized by Executive decree of May 15 last became effective on 
the Ist day of July. 

A Guatemalan agricultural magazine publishes an article suggest- 
ing the CULTIVATION OF PINEAPPLES as a profitable venture 
in Guatemala. The climate, extensive lands, proximity of railway 
facilities and seaports should make a cooperative society for the 
cultivation, sale, and exportation of fruit on a large scale a sound in- 
vestment. 

The Director General of the International Railroads of Central 
America and the Director of the National Railways of Mexico recently 
held a conference to discuss the following matters: Means of encour- 
aging traffic between Mexico and Central America; transportation of 
oil for the use of the Guatemalan railways; and the construction of 
the international bridge over the Suchiate River. It was decided to 
share all expenses, taxes, fees, and advertisement, and to construct 
on both banks of the Suchiate STOREHOUSES FOR OIL. 

The international bridge will be constructed at the narrowest 
part of the river, will measure 400 meters, and be completed in 
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six months at an approximate cost of 500,000 pesos, shared equally 
by BOTH Governments. Across the bridge will run a_three-rail 
railroad to accommodate wide and narrow gauge, since the Guate- 
malan roads are of this latter type. There will be a driveway across 
the bridge for carriages and automobiles. Thus traffic will be facil- 
itated to a great extent; the railways of both countries will extend 
to the bridge and merchandise be carted across, and passengers in 
automobiles will no longer undergo the risks nor delays to which 
they are subject to-day on board the small craft which cross the river. 


HAITI. 


According to a report from the American consul at Port au Prince 
COTTON has a riotous growth in all parts of the island; once planted 
it grows and continues producing for 15 or 20 years; but little atten- 
tion has been given so far to its cultivation in Haiti, and owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining laborers when the season for gathering 
arrives it is often put upon the market in a badly prepared state. 
The Haitian cotton is considered to be of a fair grade; formerly the 
greater part of the crop was shipped to Europe, principally to France; 
since the commencement of the war, however, a considerable quantity 
has been sold every year in the United States, and the sales are rap- 
idly increasing in that market. Lately there has been a great interest 
taken in view of increasing the output, and at the present time an im- 
portant company is being organized for the purpose of encouraging 
the cultivation on a large scale. 

In the last six fiscal years 181 PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 
and 18 motor trucks have been imported from the United States. 
The recent rapid increase in this trade is shown by the following fig- 
ures: 1916, number of passenger cars imported, 10, total value, 
$3,788; 1917, passenger cars imported, 29, total value, $13,780; 1918, 
passenger cars imported, 102, total value, $54,613. The Haitian 
imports of automobiles, parts, and tires multiplied 100 times from 
1912 to 1918. 

American imports of HAITIAN PRODUCTS consist chiefly of 
dyewoods, coffee, cacao, sugar, and hides; they increased from 
$800,000, in 1912, to $4,800,000, in 1918; exports to Haiti from the 
United States during the same period increased only from $7,200,000 
to $8,000,000. 

HONDURAS. 


Under a contract made by the Executive Power with Antonio 
Rivas, Rafael Alduvin L., Casimiro Serrano Célix, Antonio M. 
Callejas, and Humberto Ferrari G., these gentlemen are given the 
authority to extract, refine, and export PETROLEUM, COAL, 
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NAPHTHA, and other hydrocarbons which they discover in the De- 
partments of Colon, Olancho, El Paraiso, and the Mosquitia Territory. 
Each exploitation zone will have an area of 1,600 hectares, and is to 
be surveyed by an engineer appointed by the Executive. The con- 
cessionaires may bring into the country free of duty such machinery 
and utensils as may be necessary for use in the work. They also 
have the right to use Government lands and the timber found thereon 
to such an extent as may be required for the establishment and de- 
velopment of the business. The sale and export of the products 
produced are exempt from Government taxes and duties. The con- 
cessionaires agree to sink a shaft at least 2,000 meters deep within 
two years from the approval of the contract by Congress, and to cede 
to the Government 10 per cent of the gross output of crude petroleum 
or other hydrocarbons that it may extract. As a guaranty of the 
fulfillment of the contract the concessionaires must deposit in the 
National Treasury, within 60 days after the approval of the conces- 
sion by Congress, $10,000, American gold, which sum will become 
the property of the State. The duration of the contract is 25 years, j 
and the concessionaires or their successors, even though they be for- 
eigners, are subject to the jurisdiction of the courts of the Republic. 
The following causes will work a forfeiture of the contract: Failure 
to deposit the $10,000 within the term stated; trading in articles 
imported free by the company; failure to sink shafts within the time 
stipulated; transferring their rights and obligations without the 
approval of the Government; and failure to fulfill any of the obliga- 
tions stipulated in the contract. The rights acquired may be trans- 
ferred to any person or company, but in no case to foreign Govern- 
ments or State corporations. 

During the latter part of June, 1919, three American engineers, 
employed by the HONDURAS PETROLEUM CO. to prospect its 
petroleum concession in the Departments of Comayagua, Yoro, 
Atlantida, and Cortes, arrived in San Pedro Sula. Two of these en- 
gineers will have charge of the construction of the highway from 
Siguatepeque to the south bank of the Yojoa Lake. Eighteen kilo- 
meters of this road have been opened to public service. 

With the object of increasing commerce between the United 
States and Honduras a STEAMSHIP SERVICE has been estab- 
lished between New Orleans and the eastern section of the northern 
coast of Honduras. 

An arroba of MANGLE BARK, which is now quoted at $10 a ton 
of 2,000 pounds, was recently sent to the United States from Bahia 
Island for analysis. The tree which produces this bark grows in pro- 
fusion in different parts of the Republic, and if the analysis is favor- 
able the industry can be developed on a large scale. 














AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE. 
MEXICO. 


The total FOREIGN TRADE of Mexico for the year 1918 amounted 
to 531,775,487 pesos, of which 164,470,036 pesos were imports and 
367,305,451 exports. 

In figures of United States currency, estimating the Mexican gold 
peso at 50 cents the trade of Mexico for 1918 was: Imports, 
$82,235,019; exports, $183,652,725; total, $265,887,744. 

The imports by principal countries of origin for the years 1913 and 
1918 were: 

Imports. 


1913 1918 
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The exports by principal countries of destination in 1913 and 


1918 were: 
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Exports by Classification. 
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64, 468, 
1106, 966, 


The first part of July the Association of the Chambers of Commerce 


of Texas opened an OFFICE FOR MEXICAN TRADE to en- 


courage commercial relations between the two countries. 


Representatives of various Chilean enterprises have arranged with 
some Mexican oil companies to BUY SEVERAL MILLION BAR- 
RELS OF OIL, which are to be shipped from Puerto Mexico to 
Salina Cruz by the railroad of Tehuantepec and from the latter 
port to Valparaiso to lessen the distance and reduce the freight. 

The 9th of July the President appointed Col. Paulino Fontes 
DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL RAILROADS. On the same 
date the designation “Railroads of the South East of Mexico’? was 
declared to be no longer in force, and the railroads formerly under 
that heading: Interoceanico, Mexicano del Sur, Veracruz al Istmo 


y Panamericano, were incorporated in the National Railroads. 


The 


Ferrocarril Mexicano, the Veracruz-Alvarado line, and the National 


Railroad of Tehuantepec have independent administration. 
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The South American Pacific Line, of Canada, has decided to 
establish A DIRECT LINE OF STEAMERS between Canada and 
Mexico. 

The Department of Communications and Public Works has signed 
a contract with the Compania Maderea of Zitécuaro for the CON- 
STRUCTION OF A RAILROAD FROM TULUCA TO ZITA- 
CUARO. This railroad opens up undeveloped lands in the States 
of Mexico and Michoacan. It will be 130 kilometers (81 miles) 
long, and be completed in 10 years. 

According to reports published by the Office of Agricultural Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Industry ON THE CROPS OF 1918 
the yield for the entire Republic was as follows: Corn, 191,191,080 
kilos; alfalfa, 37,363,270; peanuts, 344,785; beans, 7,101,098; pota- 
toes, 4,030,750; sweet potatoes, 24,506,000. The area planted was 
260,314 hectares, of which 238,696 were sown with corn, 9,717 
alfalfa, 730 peanuts, 2,499 in beans, and 8,672 in sweet potatoes, 

The middle of May a cargo of JAPANESE SUGAR arrived at 
the port of Salina Cruz destined for markets of the principal cities 
of the Republic. This is a trial shipment, as the Japanese are anxious 
to gain the Mexican market. 

The Mexican press announces the ARRIVAL OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF 80,000 PORTUGUESE COLONISTS in Mexico City 
who wish to found a colony in Mexico for the development of vine- 
yards and the production of wines. The Government has decided 
to give every facility to the colonists, and their representatives are 
now arranging for their immigration into Mexico. 

In order to adequately proportion the WATER SUPPLY, the 
Department of Agriculture and Interior has divided the country 
into five zones, determining the boundaries of each one. 

The wonderful development of the O[L INDUSTRY IN MEXICO 
is indicated by the construction in the last few months of nine new 
pipe lines, raising the extent of those already in operation to 1,171 
kilometers and adding an approximate value to these lines of 
50,000,000 pesos, according to official figures. Up to the present time 
the Huasteca Co. has the most extensive pipe line, 361 kilometers; 
next El Aguila, 343; the Mexican Gulf, 100; and the Oil Field Mex., 
89. The diameter of the pipe is 20 centimeters and its capacity of 
transmission 20,000 barrels daily. The rich potentialities in oil are 
increasing daily; they are not confined to one place, but cover dif- 
ferent parts of the Republic. For instance, the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry has just given out the information that in the 
suburbs of Ciudad Juarez, 15 miles from the border, are oil fields 
that appear to give promise of being as great or greater than those 
of Vera Cruz on the east coast. If these recently discovered fields 
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produce as much oil as those on the coast, Ciudad Juarez will ac- 
quire as great importance as Tampico and Panuco. 

In order to encourage TRADE WITH CENTRAL AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES and make every effort to gain markets for Mexican 
goods in the five countries of that part of the continent, the President 
has appointed Sr. José Angel Lagarda commercial agent to Central 
America, Sr. Lagarda before leaving for his post made a trip 
throughout the Republic, studying trade conditions and procuring 
samples for exhibit. 

The Department of Agriculture will initiate the use of MOVING 
PICTURES TO TEACH THE ART OF FARMING to the country 
people as the most efficient, economical, and rapid method of in- 
struction. The plan adopted will show the farmers using modern 
farming implements, the use of fertilizers and how to apply them, 
the system of “dry farming’’ like that used in the United States, 
and the construction of dykes for irrigation. The exhibitions will 
be accompanied by explanatory lectures and should produce excel- 
lent results. 

NICARAGUA, 


The Nicaraguan Fruit & Steamship Co. (Inc.), which has been 
doing business in the Republic since 1916, proposes to undertake on 
the Atlantic coast the CULTIVATION OF BANANAS on a large 
scale, and with this object in view has taken the necessary steps for 
the establishment of a freight and passenger steamship service 
between New Orleans and the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua. 

Two citizens of Palmira have decided to establish in that place a 
model TANNERY AND SADDLERY for the tanning of hides and 
the manufacture and sale of leather goods. 

The Department of Fomento (Promotion) has made available 
$5,000 of the excess of the budget of 1918 for the completion of the 
HIGHWAYS now being constructed, chiefly from Managua to 
Matagalpa and from Port Diaz to Bluefields, both of which are expec- 
ted to be completed in the near future. 

The present TOBACCO crop of the Department of Masaya, one 
of the great tobacco producing zones of the Republic, is estimated 
at 12,000 quintals. 

The Nicaraguan consul in Houston, Tex., reports the organiza- 
tion of the Inter-American Mercantile Syndicate for the operation 
of a LINE OF DIRECT STEAMSHIPS between Galveston and 
Nicaraguan Atlantic coast ports. The funds of this syndicate were 
subscribed by banks, capitalists, and manufacturers of Houston and 
neighboring towns. 

In order to dispose of the mineral, stock, and agricultural produc- 
tions of the Department of Nueva Segovia, the building of a WAGON 
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ROAD 26 leagues in length between Ocotal, capital of the Depart- 
ment, and San Juan de Limay, has been announced. When this road 
is completed Ocotal will also be in easy communication with Leon, 
since there is a good mule trail from San Juan de Limay to the latter 
place. It is believed that the District of Ocotal has a brilliant future, 
inasmuch as its climate is good, its soil fertile, and its crops abundant. 
The country is, furthermore, traversed by numerous rivers, has 
large areas of grazing lands, and, if provided with adequate trans- 
portation facilities, could easily be converted into an important 
agricultural and stock-raising section. 


PANAMA, 


Newspaper notices give account of the increase of the SUGAR 
BUSINESS in Panama; new companies have been lately organized 
in different parts of the country to raise cane and manufacture sugar 
on a large scale. One of the newly organized companies is the 
Sociedad Azucarera de Chitré, with a capital of 30,000 balboas, to 
develop the sugar industry in the Province of Herrera. The Panama 
Sugar Co. owns 11,456 hectares of land in the neighborhood of 
Cheriqui Viejo; of this 600 are planted with cane. Sefiores Chiari and 
Gamarra lately established a sugar factory in the District of Agua 
Dulce; 120 hectares are already planted with cane, and the planting 
of 200 more hectares, sufficiently cleared, has been commenced. This 
company has just received from the United States machinery capa- 
ble of grinding 240 tons of cane in 24 hours and producing 11 per 
cent yield of sugar, or more than 26 tons in 24 hours. The Panama 
Sugar Co. has invested in this enterprise $800,000. 

Amoyg Panama’s wild edible products is the palm, which is perhaps 
best known as the ‘“‘black palm,” from which the hard blackwood 
used for canes is obtained. But its fruit is a source of food utilized 
by the Indians from time immemorial. It is a big red or yellow nut, 
with a thin rind and a thick pulpy interior, oily, and somewhat like 
a chestnut in flavor when cooked. The tree grows to a height of about 
25 feet, and 6 or 8 inches thick, and its trunk is covered with long 
sharp spines which are extremely dangerous to the careless or unwary 
traveler through the jungle. It was cultivated by the Indians. 
An acre may be planted with 200 palms, each palm producing about 
30 pounds of nuts, from which 20 per cent of oil may be obtained, 
so that an acre would produce more than half a ton of oil per annum. 
The oil is as good as any except coconut oil. The tree matures 
more quickly than a coconut, and grows in the interior. It is well 
worth investigating as a possible source of vegetable oil, while the 
timber is valuable for many purposes. For hedge rows or fences this 
palm is especially valuable. 
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The presidential decree of May 10 rescinded decrees 92 of May 26, 
1917, and 87 of June 24, 1918, as no longer necessary, thus remov- 
ing the restrictions on THE IMPORTATION, USE, AND SALE 
OF FIREARMS AND CARTRIDGES. 


PERU. 


The presidential decree of June 27 approved the general plans 
furnished by the Department of Waterworks and revised by the 
superior councils for the system of irrigation in the IRRIGATED 
AREAS in the department of the coast provided for by law No. 2674. 

On the 28th of July, the National Independence Day, A NA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION OF CATTLE was held in Lima by the 
Stockmen’s Association at the instance of the provincial council of 
Lima. 

The Guano Administration has received a concession from the Gov- 
ernment to begin immediately the exploitation of the DEPOSITS OF 
GUANO on the following islands: Ballestas, Chincha, Isla Blanca, 
Asia, Pachacamac, Palominos, Cavinzas, San Lorenzo, Cocina, Colo- 
rado, the Huara Islands, Don Martin, Guafiape, and Macabi. The 
administration may also exploit the deposits in the Pescadores Islands 
situated to the south and north of Mollendo; the work on the islands 
Santa Rosa, Punta de Coles, and Sama will be commenced by the 
end of October. 

In order to induce the farmers of the Province of Lima to plant a 
good share of their land in potatoes TO INCREASE THE PRODUC- 
TION OF FOOD and reduce the high cost of living, the Administra- 
tion of the Grange School of the Province has published a table of the 
yield, expenses, and net profits of areas planted with sweet potatoes, 
beans, corn, white potatoes, and yuca as compared with areas planted 
with cotton. The net profits on the vegetables were greater, being 
108 per cent on sweet potatoes, 86.7 per cent on beans, 43.8 per cent 
on corn, 64.3 per cent on potatoes, and 114 per cent on yuca, while 
cotton only yielded 59.9 per cent net profit. The value of the net 
yield per hectare in pounds (Peruvian pound equals $4.86 in United 
States gold) was estimated as follows: Sweet potatoes, £40; beans, 
£18; corn, £7; potatoes, £26; yuca, £37; and cotton £23. 


SALVADOR. 


A manufacturing druggist from Guatemala has come to San Salva- 
dor to establish a FACTORY FOR PERFUMES, LOTIONS, 
TOOTH POWDERS AND TOILET ARTICLES. A large industrial 
laboratory, equipped with the latest imported chemical machinery, is 
to be installed. 

La Prensa of San Salvador publishes a report on the discovery of 
OIL. For about a year news has been coming in from different parts 
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of the Republic relating to such discoveries. The find has in most 
cases been accidental, occuring when artesian wells were drilled for 
water. The richest fields so far discovered are the new ones in the 
district of Atiquizaya, and in Carolina, located north of San Miguel. 
The other discoveries are of less importance but there is every indi- 
cation that the oil industry will be capable of great development in 
Salvador. 

Under the name UNION AGRICOLA DE EL SALVADOR an 
association for the development of agriculture has just been formed 
in the capital. Influential persons from different parts of the Repub- 
lic form its membership, the president being don Miguel Dueifias. 

In a meeting of tailors’ operatives held in San Salvador at the 
quarters of the Salvadorean Labor Union the 1st of June, it was re- 
solved to form A TAILORS’ UNION, and a committee was appointed 
to draft the by-laws. 

A short time ago the National Government sent an engineer to the 
United States to buy machinery to macadamize the ROAD FROM 
SONSONATE TO AHUACHAPAN. This highway is the most 
important outlet for the farming districts near Nahuizalco, Juayua, 
Salcoatitan, Apaneca and Ahuachapan. 

Two residents of the city of Santo Rosa, Department de la Unién, 
have just made public their discovery of GOLD AND SILVER 
MINES in a place known as El Chilamate or Salitre in the same 
Department. 

The daily freight and passenger service has been resumed on the 
ORIENTE RAILROAD between Cutuco and Santo Domingo, about 
twelve miles from Cojutepeque. The run from Cutuco to Santo 
Domingo is 202 kilometers. The section of the line from Santo Do- 
mingo to Santa Cruz de Michapa will be completed in three months 
as the necessary rails have arrived and the work is being carried for- 
ward rapidly. The stonework of the railway bridge over the Lempa 
River has been finished; the bridge will be the best of its kind in the 
country. 

THE IMPORTATION OF HEAVY WINES, pastes, or powders 
made from the condensation of wine and capable of use in making 
wine, has been prohibited, also grape juice for making wine, and all 
chemicals and preparations made to imitate the flavor of the grape. 


URUGUAY. 


From the 1st of January to the 31st of March of the present year 
the NUMBER OF ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED was as follows: 
314,827 head of beef cattle, 283,818 sheep; and 4,719 hogs. Of 
these totals 252,603 steers, 203,688 sheep, and 186 hogs were sent 
to refrigerating plants, salting places, and factories for exportation; 
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62,224 steers, 80,130 sheep, and 4,533 hogs were consumed by the 
country. 

The FOREIGN COMMERCE of the Republic amounted to the 
sum of 43,807,104 pesos during the three months period beginning 
January 1 and ending March 31 of the present year; 8,295,881 pesos 
of this sum represents the imports and 35,511,223 pesos the exports. 

The Department of Industries has AUTHORIZED THE EXPOR- 
TATION OF WOOD from the mountains of Cebollati. The Bra- 
zilian population of Santa Victoria depend almost entirely on this 
section for their supplies of wood. 

On the 9th of June the president issued a decree fixing the amount 


of aleohol to be contained in the NATIONAL WINES. 
VENEZUELA. 


On the 25th of June THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
PUERTO CABELLO was reorganized, officers being as follows: 
President, Dr. Jorge Rivas; vice president, Sr. Ricardo Berizguoitia, 
and secretary Sr. Lope Bello. 

THE ASPHALT MINES OF VENEZUELA are among the richest 
and largest in the world. The mines are located in both the eastern 
and western sections of the country; in the eastern there is a lake 
of asphalt with an area of a mile and a half and in the interior of the 
country there is Burmudez Lake, covering an area of over a thousand 
acres. There are as well, large quantities in the District of Peder- 
nalles and along the banks of Maracaibo Lake. The use of this 
mineral is becoming more general every year and is capable of un- 
limited development. The United States imports almost 90 per 
cent of the Venezuelan asphalt. 

Judging by recent statistics the CULTIVATION OF COFFEE 
has become one of the principal industries of Venezuela. The area 
planted in coffee amounts to more than 250,000 acres, and is pro- 
duced for the most part in the northern and western part of the 
Republic. Venezuelan coffee, on account of its aroma and quality, 
is in great demand in foreign markets. 

















TALE 


ARGENTINA. 


Among the principal assets shown on the balance of the NATION- 
AL ARGENTINE BANK of April 30 last were the following: Dis- 
counts and rediscounts, 335,526,664 pesos, currency; advances on 
current accounts, 277,011,934 pesos, currency, and 5,000,000 pesos 
gold; guaranteed bills receivable, 216,226 pesos, currency, and 16,349 
pesos, gold, and debts in process of collection (deudores en gestién), 
7,014,244 pesos, currency, and 21,230 pesos gold. The cash on 
hand on the date mentioned amounted to 313,191,027 pesos, cur- 
rency, and 36,018,211 pesos, gold. The total deposits aggregated 
1,178,008,932 pesos, currency, and 3,126,587 pesos, gold. 

According to information from the Department of Finance the 
STATEMENT OF BANKS on April 30, 1919, showed the following 
amounts: Accounts current, time and savings deposits, 10,383,816 
pesos, gold, and 2,776,518,337 pesos, currency; discounts and ad- 
vances, 3,245,645 pesos, gold, and 2,003,653,067 pesos, currency. 
Cash on hand, 54,070,023 pesos, gold, and 799,590,218 pesos, cur- 
rency. Paid up capital, 77,865,413 pesos, gold, and 354,067,218 
pesos, currency. 

BOLIVIA. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON at 90 days sight handed 
to thet National Treasury by the Banco de la Nacién Boliviana, 
during the period from August, 1918, to March, 1919, amounted to 
859,770 pounds sterling. Drafts on London sold by the same bank 
during the same period amounted to 964,024 pounds sterling. 


BRAZIL. 


According to a presidential message of May 3 last, the collection of 
PUBLIC REVENUES in 1918 aggregated 103,519,715 milreis, gold 
(gold milreis = $0.5462), and 380,995,807 milreis, paper (paper milreis 
=$0.275). This is 32,448,641 milreis, gold, and 67,417,192 milreis, 
paper, more than the amount estimated in the budget for the present 
year. 

On December 31, 1918, the FOREIGN DEBT of Brazil, consisting 
of the various loans negotiated since 1883, amounted to £116,432,274, 
or an increase of £984,058 since the same date of 1917. The increase 
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in 1918 included £1,000,000 for the purchase of the Goyaz Railway 
and £47,758 for the issue of funding bonds for 1914. 

In 1918 and during the first quarter of 1919 the Brazilian Govern- 
ment put in circulation a number of issues of paper money for the 
purpose of offsetting its diminished revenues and in order to carry 
out plans authorized by Congress. On December 31, 1917, the out- 
standing currency was 1,389,414,967 milreis, which, plus the new 
currency issued from January, 1918, to March 31, 1919, 320,000,000 
milreis, made a total on the latter date of 1,709,414,967 milreis. 
During the period from January, 1918, to March 31, 1919, bank bills 
were redeemed to the amount of 301,493 milreis, leaving in circulation 
on March 31, 1919, currency to the amount of 1,709,113,474 milreis. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1918, the BANK OF BRAZIL 
had 20 agencies. These were increased to 40 before the close of that 
year, and all of them did a large and prosperous business. During 
the year referred to this bank bought foreign exchange to the amount 
of £11,796,557, and sold foreign exchange aggregating £11,799,698. 
In 1918 the shares of the Bank of Brazil were always above par, the 
minimum quotation having been 220 milreis, and the maximum 242. 

The most striking fact in the commercial expansion of Brazil during 
the last 20 years has doubtless been the enormous development of 
the BANKS OF THE STATE OF RIO GRANDE DO SUL. Not 
content with having founded no less than five banking houses in 
Porto Alegre and Pelotas, the pluck and perseverance of the inhab- 
itants of that State have caused them to establish agencies, branches 
and correspondents throughout the entire Commonwealth, and to go 
beyond the bounds of the State in search of business and markets. 
The five banks referred to are as follows: Bank of the Province, 
founded in 1858 with a capital of 1,000 contos, divided into 5,000 
shares of 200 milreis each. In 1910 this bank increased its capital 
to 10,000 contos, and on December 31 of that year had a reserve fund 
of 10,000 contos, that is to say, double the amount of its nominal 
capital. The dividends paid during the 121 half-years of its existence 
amounted to 23,304 contos. It now has 12 agencies, 16 branches 
and 63 correspondents in Brazil in addition to its business connections 
in Europe, the United States and a number of countries of South 
America. The National Bank of Commerce, which was founded in 
1895, with a subscribed capital of 2,500 contos, increased its capital 
in 1910 to 5,000 contos, and in 1917 to 10,000 contos. This bank has 
26 branches and 58 correspondents in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, 
and 7 branches and 80 correspondents in the rest of Brazil. The 
Pelotense Bank was established in 1906 in the City of Pelotas with a 
capital of 3,000 contos, which was increased in 1910 to 5,000 contos, 
in February, 1913, to 10,000 contos, and in March, 1918, to 15,000 
contos. During the latter year, in addition to the accustomed divi- 
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dend of 12 per cent, half yearly dividends of 2 per cent were paid 
shareholders, making the total earnings during that year 16 per cent. 
{t has 21 branches, 30 agencies and 93 correspondents in the State, 
and on December 31, 1918, had on deposit 102,000 contos, while its 
shares, which have a nominal value of 120 milreis, were quoted at 225 
milreis. The Franco-Brazilian Commercial Bank was founded with 
a capital of 6,400 contos, and pays a dividend of 8 per cent. It has 
a reserve fund of 523 contos. The Porto Alegrense Bank, established 
in 1906 with a capital of 120 contos, and whose object was to advance 
money and make loans to State and municipal employees, gradually 
increased its funds until in 1915 they amounted to 1,000 contos. 
During that year this institution decided to énter the regular banking 
business with a capital of 2,000 contos, which sum was increased at 
different times until in February last it amounted to 4,000 contos. 
Its shares are at a premium of 50 percent. The five banks mentioned 
had on December 31, 1918, reserve funds aggregating 23,854 contos 
and deposits amounting to 312,256 contos, or more than $78,000,000. 


CHILE 


According to a recent message of the President the RECEIPTS 
AND EXPENDITURES of the National Government in 1918 were 
as follows: Gold receipts, 94,918,327 gold pesos (gold peso = $0.365) ; 
gold disbursements, 72,580,606 pesos, or an excess of gold receipts 
over gold expenditures of 22,337,721. The receipts in currency 
amounted to 239,981,714 pesos (paper peso =$0.195) and the expend- 
itures to 224,128,059 pesos, leaving a currency credit balance of 
15,853,655 pesos. Adding to this amount the sum of 9,734,561 
pesos currency, which was on hand at theclose of 1917, makes an 
available currency total of 25,588,216 pesos. Of the gold excess, 
11,436,839 pesos were used in canceling the deficit of 1917, 5,733,333 
to reimburse the Port Works Loan Fund, and 5,167,549 pesos re- 
mained available for use in liquidating the gold expenses of the present 
year. Of the 25,588,216 pesos currency, 10,000,000 pesos were 
applied to the cancellation of one-third of the treasury notes issued 
for the purpose of reducing the fiscal deficit, and the balance of 
15,588,216 pesos remained available for the payment of currency 
expenditures of the present year. 

In December last FUNDS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CHILE 
deposited in foreign banks amounted to £4,000,000. After making 
payments required by the foreign debt, as well as for administrative, 
diplomatic, and consular services, this fund had a balance on hand 
of £2,500,000 and $1,437,000, the latter sum deposited in United 
States banks. The Government’s account current with the Bank 
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of Chile has continued to show a considerable credit balance, which 
on May 20 last amounted to 41,000,000 pesos. 

During the first quarter of 1919 GOVERNMENT REVENUES 
aggregated 52,812,965 pesos currency, and 8,318,048 pesos gold. 


COLOMBIA. 


Inasmuch as the Government of the United States has decided to 
issue unrestricted licenses permitting exports of gold to Colombia 
with the object of encouraging and facilitating the circulation of 
large quantities of AMERICAN GOLD COIN in that Republic, the 
banks in Bogota have agreed to receive said gold coin at par with the 
pound sterling, which is a legal tender in Colombia, and in further- 
ance of this decision the Treasury Department has sent to its col- 
lectors, and to customhouse and salt-mine administrators, etc., a 
circular recommending that payments made to them in gold coin 
of the United States be accepted at face value. 

Executive Decree No. 931, dated May 5, 1919, provides for the 
establishment of a board to take charge of the AMORTIZATION OF 
TREASURY BONDS, prescribes its duties, and appoints its members. 

The issue by the Government of BONDS OF THE INTERNAL 
DEBT of Colombia, under powers granted it in conformity with 
law 123 of 1918, amounts to $7,885,000, of which $2,655,000 are 
set aside for the construction of public works. 

Press reports state that the problem relating to the fall in EX- 
CHANGE was definitely solved on June 11 last by the action of 
the United States Government in freeing from restrictions exports 
of gold from that country to Colombia. 

The principal Colombian banks have advised the public that in 
future ACCOUNTS CURRENT AND SIGHT DEPOSITS payable 
in English, American, or Colombian gold, willbe treated as payable 
in ‘‘COINED GOLD.” 

The PACIFIC MORTGAGE BANK, recently incorporated at 
Cali, has commenced business with a capital of $600,000. This bank 
will establish a branch in the city of Buga. 

For the purpose of opening a BRANCH BANK of the American 
Foreign Banking Corporation, a United States enterprise, Howard 
L. Bensen, its representative, arrived in Cali early in May last. 
The gentleman referred to informed the press of that city that the 
chief reason which induced the bank to found a branch in Cali was 
the construction and opening to public traffic of the wharf at Buena- 
ventura, since the operation of same will tend to greatly stimulate 
and facilitate commerce. Mr. Bensen predicts the arrival in Colombia 
within the next few years of a large number of immigrants. 

The municipality of Barranquilla has authorized the president 
of the municipal council to negotiate with the consul of Colombia 
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in New York and with the banks of that metropolis concerning the 
concluding of a LOAN of $3,000,000, the proceeds of which are to 
be used in the paving of the streets, the building of sewers, the 
sanitation of the city, the construction of public schoolhouses, and 
the erection of a municipal building. 


CUBA. 


The revenue collected by the CUSTOMS OF SANTIAGO DE 
CUBA for the first six months of the present year amounted to 
$1,554,099. This sum represents an increase of $74,647 over the 
amount collected in the corresponding period of the preceding year. 

According to a statement to shareholders, the BANCO ESPANOL 
DE LA ISLA DE CUBA obtained profits in the first six months of 
the present year amounting to $1,102,060. Of this amount $800,000 
was placed in the reserve fund, which added to the reserve fund, 
amounting in December, 1918, to $1,900,000, makes a total of $2,- 
700,000. 

The total revenue from 17 months of the OPERATION OF THE 
STAMP TAX, from the 1st of September, 1917, to the 31st of Jan- 
uary, 1919, was $4,676,735, which represents an approximate monthly 
average of $275,102. 

According to newspaper notices the BANCO INTERNACIONAL 
DE CUBA has just acquired a centrally located building for $80, 
000 in the city of Cienfuegos, where it will locate a branch. 

At the suggestion of the Department of the Treasury, the Presi- 
dent issued a decree the last of July extending for four years the 
CONTRACT MADE WITH THE BANCO NACIONAL DE CUBA, 
referred to in decree No. 949 of June 28, 1915. 

The receipts of the HABANA ELECTRIC CO. during the first four 
months of the present year amounted to $2,826,512, and the expend- 
itures to $1,413,011, which represents a gross profit of $1,413,501 
against $1,169,291 for an equal period in 1918, when the receipts were 
$2,567,636 and the expenditures $1,398,345. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


According to data furnished the press by the secretary of the 
Dominican Claims Commission, relating to its work since its organ- 
ization in 1917, the number of CLAIMS SETTLED from that date 
to June 30, 1919, aggregates 2,279, valued at $1,152,619. The number 
of claims rejected were 348, valued at $874,669. 

At the beginning of July, 1919, the National Bank of Santo Do- 
mingo informed the public that it would buy 5 per cent interest- 
bearing BONDS OF THE DOMINICAN GOVERNMENT of the 
issue of 1918 of the following denominations: $1,000 bonds, $500 
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bonds, and $100 bonds. This bank has branches at San Pedro de 
Macoris, Sanchez, Puerto Plata, and Santiago. 

The INTERNAL REVENUES of the Government during the 
first five months of the present year amounted to $762,505. The 
collections by months were as follows: January, $122,099; February, 
$124,734; March, $168,836, April, $140,307; and May, $206,529. 
Of these revenues $261,509 were collected on alcohol. The internal 
revenues of the City of Santiago during the first six months of the 
present year were $143,005. 

A recent governmental decree approves an ordinance of the City 
of Santo Domingo establishing a MUNICIPAL TAX of 4 per cent 
on the amount of lawful wagers made in the hippodrome of the 
commune of Santo Domingo, or in any other sport in which the 
law authorizes betting. This tax must be paid into the municipal 
treasury within 24 hours after the sporting events referred to in the 
ordinance occur. 

ECUADOR. 


In July the city government of Guayaquil contracted A LOAN 
OF 200,000 SUCRES from the Banco Agricola to build a municipal 
market. 

By the terms of a contract signed by the directors of the Quito- 
Esmeraldas Railroad with the Banco del Pichincha of Quito, the 
railroad promises to deposit all the funds appropriated for this work 
by the legislative decrees of September 6, 1913, and September 
28, 1918, in the bank; the bank, in return is bound to MAKE A 
LOAN OF 200,000 SUCRES, for which the aforesaid funds shall be 
security until its cancellation. 

A presidential decree of June 5th fixed the RATE OF EXCHANGE 
ON GOLD with United States, Panama, England, France, Spain, 
Switzerland, Peru, and Chile, rendering noneffective the decree of 
May 9th on the same subject. 


GUATEMALA, 


The Department of- Commerce has named a committee composed 
of Sefiores Carlos Herrera, Manuel Zebadtia, Diego Polanco, Carlos 
Salazar, Luis Dardon, and Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, to draft a 
banking law under which to organize and operate the BANCO NA- 
CIONAL created by a law passed in the National Legislative Assem- 
bly last year. The draft of the law will be submitted for the appro- 
bation of the President. The committee held its first meeting in 
the Department of Commerce under the auspices of the minister, 
who organized it and gave it full power in the name of the President 
of the Republic to carry out its commission. Sefior Carlos Her- 
rera was elected president of the committee. 
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HONDURAS. 


The RECEIPTS OF THE NATIONAL RAILWAY in April last 
aggregated 40,700 pesos (silver peso =$0.8019), and in May 40,100 
pesos, amounts considerably in excess of those of previous months. 

The GENERAL BUDGET of Government receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year 1919-1920 estimates the receipts at 6,482,487 pesos, 
and the expenditures at a like sum. The estimated expenditures 
in pesos are as follows: Department of Home Government, 841,929; 
Justice, 230,559; Foreign Relations, 256,823; Public Instruction, 
600,895; Fomento, Public Works and Agriculture, 969,055; War and 
Marine, 1,997,920; Finance, 521,306; Public Credit, 100,000; Na- 
tional Railway, 534,000, and Public Highways, 430,000. 


MEXICO. 


The Department of the Treasury and Public Debt has just published 
a report on the STATE OF THE BANKS OF THE REPUBLIC on 
the 3lst of December, according to which the liabilities of those 
institutions amounted on that date to 410,763,459 pesos, distributed 
as follows: Subscribed capital 114,025,000 pesos; reserve fund, 
30,038,762 pesos; contingent fund, 11,365,045 pesos; sight deposits, 
21,319,363; deposits at three days sight, 19,455,616 pesos; notes in 
circulation, 129,984,148 pesos; outstanding obligations, 31,830,194 
pesos; loans, 52,745,330 pesos. 

The Government of the Federal District has started a movement 
in favor of the reestablishment of PAWNSHOPS that were abolished 
in Mexico some time ago. 

Due to the efforts of a rich agriculturist of Chiapas, a FARMERS’ 
BANK has just been organized, which will devote itself exclusively 
to making loans to farmers who need funds to work their plantations; 
thus giving an impetus to the development of national agriculture. 

According to reports of the Post Office Department the value of 
MONEY ORDERS EXCHANGED BETWEEN MEXICO AND 
THE UNITED STATES from September, 1918, to June of the pres- 
ent year amounted to the sum of 29,000,000 pesos, or 50 per cent 
more than in any previous period of the same number of months. 


SALVADOR. 


The President has appointed a committee composed of Sefiores 
Francisco Duefias, Calixto Velado, Francisco A. Lima, Belarmino 
Suarez, Herbert de Sola, Mariano Zecefia, René Keilbauer, Roberto 
Aguilar, Carlos Garcia Priéto, Bartolo Daglio, and Isidro Moncada, 
to draw up a plan for the valorization of THE NATIONAL CUR- 
RENCY IN RELATION TO GOLD COIN as a preliminary to the 
establishment of the gold standard. 
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The President has been authorized by Congress to acquire the 
RIGHTS AND TITLES TO THE RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY 
OF THE NORTH, or failing this the controlling interest in the com- 
pany. The purchase will be made by floating bonds paying 6 per 
cent with 4 per cent amortization fund. The amount to be spent in 
the purchase is not to exceed 616,000 pesos. 

By presidential decree of May 26, Article 5 of the Budget for 
national improvements, authorizes the ISSUE OF BONDS FOR 
THE PUBLIC WORKS DEBT OF 1918 AMOUNTING TO 
2,000,000 PESOS. This issue will form an integral part of that 
debt, and will be divided into 1,800 bonds of 1,000 pesos denomi- 
nation, and 2,000 bonds of 100 pesos denomination. 

NOTES IN CIRCULATION in the Republic amounted to 52,554,- 
645 pesos on the 31st of March, the gold on hand being 50,046,362 
pesos. 

According to official figures the PROFITS OF THE RAILROADS 
during the period from July, 1918, to March, 1919, inclusive, amounted 
to 7,463,780 pesos, distributed as follows: Central, 6,184,000; Nor- 
oeste, 270,590; Midland, 734,124; Norte, 89,648; Unidos, del Este, 
185,417 pesos. For a like period of the previous year the amount 
was 6,373,713 pesos. 

The nominal value of the 2,746 deals in the STOCK EXCHANGE 
during the period from January 1st to March 31st of the present year 
was 14,012,076 pesos, and the actual value was 12,343,305 pesos. 


INT ERNATIONAL 
suf TREATIES 38; 


UNITED STATES—VENEZUELA. 


On July 3, 1919, a COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ CONVENTION 
was signed in Caracas by the representatives of the Governments of 
the United States and Venezuela. The provisions of this treaty are 
the same as those contained in the treaties on the same subject 
recently concluded between the United States and the Republics of 
Guatemala and Panama. 


URUGUAY—GREAT BRITAIN. 


In accordance with an exchange of notes, dated in Montevideo on 
the 9th and 10th of April last, the Governments of Uruguay and 
Great Britain, have agreed that the interpretation of clauses I and VI 
of the General Compulsory ARBITRATION TREATY of April 18, 
1918, are equally applicable to controversies which may arise in future 
between the High Contracting Parties. Article I of the treaty states 
that all controversies of whatever nature which may arise between 
the contracting parties, and which it may not be possible to settle 
through diplomatic channels, shall be submitted to arbitration, while 
Article VI provides that, with the exception of cases in which justice 
is denied, Article I of the treaty shall not apply to questions originat- 
ing between a citizen or subject, society or corporation of one of the 
High Contracting Parties and the other contracting State when the 
judges or courts of the latter are, in accordance with their laws, 
competent to settle the question in dispute. 











BRAZIL. 


Legislative decree No. 3,725, dated January 15, 1919, “makes a 
number of corrections in the CIVIL CODE, and provides for the 
printing of an edition of 5,000 copies of same. 


CHILE. 


On May 20 last the Treasury Department issued rules and regula- 
tions explaining the present COASTWISE LAW. Under these rules 
and regulations the transportation of passengers and freight from 
Punta Arenas and other ports of the Republic, or vice versa, shall not 
be considered coastwise trade. On and after February 9, 1927, the 
carrying of freight between ports of the Republic shall be exclusively 
in national bottoms, with the sole exception of South American 
vessels which, through reciprocity treaties, may have obtained from 
the President of the Republic the right to engage in the coastwise 
trade of Chile. Within the meaning of the coastwise law, vessels 
which fulfill the requisites of the navigation law shall be considered 
national vessels. In accordance with the rules and regulations half 
the crew of national vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, beginning 
with the year 1922, shall be composed of Chilean seamen, and the 
captain and pilot shall also be Chileans. 


HAITI. 


On June 13, 1919, the President of the Republic promulgated a law 
for the protection of TRADE MARKS in accord with the resolutions 
adopted at the Pan American Conference held in Buenos Aires in 
1910. ‘Fhe law provides that a bureau for the registration of trade 
marks in Haiti be established in the chamber of commerce of Port au 
Prince. 

According to the terms of a law which was promulgated in 
June last every person who has been in the employ of the Haitian 
Government for a period of 25 years or more is entitled to a pension 
upon his attaining the age of 60 years. 


VENEZUELA. 


The President of the Republic published A NEW ALIEN LAW 
on June 24 which repeals the alien law of June 30, 1915, and 


the alien admission and deportation law of June 21, 1918. The 
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principal provisions of the new act are the following: Aliens shall 
enjoy the same civil rights as Venezuelan citizens with the present 
exceptions and exceptions that may be established. Aliens are 
divided into two classes, resident and transient. Aliens arriving in 
Venezuela shall present themselves within 15 days before the highest 
civil authority in their place of residence, to prove their identity, their 
intentions of settling in Venezuela, and the business or occupation in 
which they intend to engage. Aliens shall be subject to the same 
duties as citizens, but shall be exempt from military service and per- 
sonal taxes for war. Aliens shall observe strict neutrality in regard to 
Venezuelan national affairs; they shall not be permitted to become 
members of political associations, edit political publications, write 
on political subjects, nor discourse publicly on this subject, and shall 
refrain from mixing even indirectly in the internal affairs of Vene- 
zuela. The alien who infringes this neutrality shall be considered 
a dangerous person and may be deported from the territory of the 
Republic. Aliens shall not hold public office, but the President may 
permit them to serve in the Beneficencia Nacional, Public Health 
Service, or civil or military instruction. Aliens shall not have the 
right to take recourse to diplomatic means until all legal means 
have been exhausted and it is evident that justice has been defeated. 
Aliens shall have the right, like citizens, to indemnity from the~ 
Government for damage caused intentionally in times of war by 
legally constituted authorities acting in their official capacity. These 
claims shall be adjudged in accordance with proceedings established 
by national legislation for the proving and appraising of such claims 
and damages. Aliens can not bring claim against the Government 
for the damage or loss occasioned by agents or armed forces of a 
revolution, but may bring suit against the authors of the damage. 
Entry to Venezuela is forbidden to aliens. disturbing the public 
peace, or whose presence may jeopardize the international relations 
of the Republic of Venezuela. Entry is forbidden to the alien 
coming within the causes for exclusion named in the immigration 
law, to aliens guilty of penal offense punishable as such under Vene- 
zuelan law, to aliens without a profession, trade, or means of support; 
to aliens under 16 years of age not under the care of another person, 
or coming to be under the protection of a resident of the country; 
to aliens who are members of societies opposed to public order and 
peace, or who plot the destruction of Governments or the assassina- 
tion of public officials; to aliens suffering from leprosy or other 
diseases dangerous to the public health. In case of war with another 
nation, internal disturbance or armed rebellion, providing public 
order is disturbed the President of the Republic may arrest, confine, 
or deport aliens who interfere with the reestablishment of peace, 
though they be well established in the country. Persons who violate 
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the rules for admission to the country, or who are a menace to the 
public health or order, have committed crimes punishable by Vene- 
zuelan law, or who disturb international relations and do not observe 
strict neutrality shall be considered undesirable and dangerous 
persons. 


BOLIVIA. 


The students from Potosi enrolled in the University of Sucre have 
formed a society known as the STUDENTS’ CLUB ‘15TH OF 
MAY.” The officers are as follows: President, Sefior Carlos de la 
Pefia; vice president, Sefior N. Meneses; and the secretaries, Sefiores 
Manuel Garnica and José Gonzalez. 

The Students Association of Sucre organized a CONTEST IN 
NATIONAL HISTORY AMONG ALL THE STUDENTS IN THE 
CITY; the prize themes were on episodes and famous characters of 
the War for Independence, and were read as part of a literary and 
musical program given by the Club in honor of the May holdiays. 

Many young girls and men have entered upon the courses given by 
the BRANCH OF THE MERCANTILE INSTITUTION OF VAL- 
PARAISO which has recently been opened in Cochabamba. The 
method of instruction is one of the most advanced, and has had the 
most satisfactory results in South America. There are no oral exam- 
inations, but each student is required to take a written examination, 
without access to his books, six days before the end of the course. 
This method shows the actual knowledge acquired by the student 
during the year. 

BRAZIL. 


Under decree No. 13,014 of May 4, 1918, the Federal Government 
appropriated 18,000 milreis annually as a SUBVENTION TO THE 
SCHOOLS founded by the State governments for teaching the Portu- 
guese language, geography and history of Brazil in municipalities 
organized by former European colonies. 


CHILE. 


For practical purposes and in accordance with modern methods 
the REFORM SCHOOL in Santiago has been given a tract of land 
for ust in teaching its pupils practical, intensive agriculture. The 
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result of this experiment will guide the Government in adopting or 
rejecting this plan in all its reform schools for minors throughout the 
country. 

The ERECTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS is progressing in 
Chile. In 1918 the Federico Errfzuriz School, housed in a model 
school edifice in which day and night classes are held, was opened to 
public service. One-third of the instruction imparted in this school 
is of an industrial character. During the present year the construc- 
tion of two large school buildings in Santiago, one in Valparaiso, and 
another in Concepcion, together with most of the rural school build- 
ings provided for in the law of 1916, will be completed. 

The organizing committee of the FIRST PRIMARY EDUCATION 
CONGRESS, which is to meet in Santiago, has divided the work of the 
Congress into the following sections: (1) Organization and scholastic 
law—economic and social betterment of teachers; (2) pedagogy— 
methods and programs, professional improvement of teachers; (3) 
education—school houses, school furniture, textbooks and school 
supplies; (4) physical culture—hygiene and temperance; (5) social 
and sexual education; (6) vocational, manual, and technical educa- 
tion; (7) esthetic and musical education; (8) education of abnor- 
mals; and (9) other school work. 


COLOMBIA. 


Sefior don Avelino P. Ferreia, minister from Argentina to Colom- 
bia has addressed a note to the Department of Foreign Relations in- 
forming them that he had been instructed by his Government to 
offer to Colombian students THREE SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE 
ARGENTINE MILITARY COLLEGE. The Colombian press has 
expressed its appreciation of this offer, as the Argentine Military Col- 
lege is one of the most renowned institutions of its type in South 
America. 

A UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN, the first of its kind in the 
country, has been founded in Medellin. The curriculum is as follows: 
Literature, three years; postal section, two years; stenography and 
typewriting, one year; school of nursing, two years. 

The assembly of the State of Cundinamarca has passed an ordinance 
founding an ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP FOR STUDENTS from 
Cundinamarca “who complete their engineering course at Bogota. 
In March a contest will be held for students who have completed 
their studies the preceding year; the themes will be chosen by the 
Society of Engineers. The honor student will be sent abroad by_the 
Government to qualify for a degree in whatever branch of engineer- 
ing the Government selects, and will go to a university, also selected 
by the Government, for a period not to exceed three years. 
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For the purpose of encouraging Colombian artists the President, 
in decree No. 1160 of June 6, 1919, has created an ANNUAL CON- 
TEST FOR WORKS OF ART. The conditions are the following: 
Every year, in June, will be held an exposition in the Pavilion of 
Beaux Arts in the Parque de la Independencia at Bogota, when the 
works of art executed during the year and submitted by Colombian 
artists will be passed upon by the committee of judges, composed of 
the council of the School of Fine Arts and two artists named by the 
Department of Education. The best or two best works of art, 
according to the decision of the committee, will be acquired by the 
Government for the art gallery in the National Museum. 


ECUADOR. 


The by-laws of the FEDERATION OF ECUADOREAN STU- 
DENTS were approved by the President on July 3. Sefior don 
Guillermo Pé6lit, student and Librarian of the University, has been 
elected President of the Federation. 

The Superior Council of Public Education on May 12 ratified 
clause No. 2 of article 123 of the law governing education, thereby 
reinstating in the Central University the COURSE IN PHILOSO- 
PHY AND LETTERS as an independent course. The new course 
will comprise two sections; that of philosophy and letters properly 
speaking, and a course in pedagogics. The first course will be for the 
purpose of qualifying students for degrees, completing the University 
course, and developing general culture; the second course will have 
the object of forming and training a body of professors qualified in 
secondary and special subjects. The courses in both sections will 
last four years; the time devoted to each of the subjects will be indi- 
cated in the plan of studies of the advanced courses to be issued at 
an early date by the Superior Council. Courses in the Spanish lan- 
guage and literature will be obligatory for all students entering the 
school of jurisprudence, the degree of B. A. will be required of students 
who enter the school of philosophy, and a degree of B. A. or of ‘‘nor- 
mal professor” to enter the school of pedagogy. 

At the completion of the courses graduates of the first section will 
be given the degree of doctor of philosophy and letters, and graduates 
of the second section the same or the degree of professor of secondary 
or special education. According to the subjects to which the students 
devote themselves the titles of the professors of secondary or special 
education may be as follows: Professor of philosophy, Spanish 
language and literature; professor of philosophy and history; pro- 
fessor of physical science and mathematics; professor of natural 
science and geography; and professor of langauges. The council 
will ‘ater arrange a program for the courses in higher education. 
Only the first courses will be taught the coming year in both sections, 
the others will be introduced in the course of time. 
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The ‘‘Rita Lecumberry Normal School” of Guayaquil has been 
raised to the grade of a NORMAL INSTITUTION OF THE REPUB- 
LIC, subject to the conditions governing like institutions of Ecuador. 


GUATEMALA. 


On the 30th of June A NIGHT SCHOOL FOR WORKING WO- 
MEN was officially inaugurated as a branch of the ‘‘Miguel Garcia 
Granados” school for girls. The curriculum will include the cut- 
ting and making dresses, the making of palm hats and artificial 
flowers, as well as reading, writing, mathematics, etc. 

A new school under the name of TECHNICAL ACADEMY ‘‘ES- 
TRADA CABRERA” will shortly open in Old Guatemala. Itshould 
be of much benefit to young Guatemalans who wish to become agri- 
culturists or engage in the industries on which the future of the 
nation largely depends. The courses of study will emphasize the 
analysis of earths, fertilizers, and methods of cultivation; in other 
words it will really be an agricultural school. 


HONDURAS. 


On June 9 there was opened to public service in Tegucigalpa, with 
appropriate ceremonies, the CENTRAL TEACHERS ACADEMY, 
organized by the General Bureau of Public Instruction. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Prof. Miguel Morazan, president; Prof. 
Cecilio Colindrés, vice president, and Prof. Benjamin M. Guzman, 
secretary. This academy will soon begin a series of public lectures 
which will be published in book form by the president of the insti- 
tution. 

MEXICO. 


The Mexican minister to Cuba, through the Department of For- 
eign Relations, has suggested to the National University the advis- 
ability of an exchange of students between the two countries. The 
University of Mexico has received the suggestion favorably and will 
consider means to bring about such an exchange at an early date. 

The SCHOOL OF AVIATION in Mexico has been discontinued 
by order of the President. This was a preparatory school for 
cadets who wished to enter the Military Air Service. 


NICARAGUA. 


The Department of Public Instruction has ordered the estab- 
lishment of PRIMARY SCHOOLS at Juicapa, La Escalera, Sebaco, 
San Pedro, Susama, Molino Sur, Asica, Matasano, Cafiedas, Guale- 
arriba, Pueblo Viejo and Corneta, Department of Matagalpa. This 
shows the encouragement the National Government is giving to 
education throughout the Republic. 
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An agreement made by the Department of Public Instruction 
with the NATIONAL EASTERN INSTITUTE in Granada, permits 
the Government to send for a term of two years to that school, 50 
free scholarship students. During the period referred to the Gov- 
ernment grants a subvention of $300 a month to the institute. 


PERU. 


On the 23d of June the DENTAL CLINIC of the College of Medi- 
cine was inaugurated at the Plaza de la Inquisicién of the capital. 
The clinic is under the direction of Dr. Wenceslao Salazar, who 
holds the dual office of director and professor of the faculty of medi- 
cine. After the inaugural ceremony was over a meeting of the 
Association of Dental Students was held and a new executive com- 
mittee was elected; Sefior César Chaves Herrera was elected president. 


SALVADOR. 


In order to make use of the scholarships offered by the Mexican 
Government to Salvadorean students desirous of taking up ME- 
CHANICAL STUDIES in the Mexican Government plants, the 
President has decided to hold a contest for students from 18 to 25 
years of age who have completed not less than two years of the 
university course in good standing. The Salvadorean Government 
will pay the traveling expenses, while the Mexican Government 
includes the expenses of housing and maintenance in the scholaiship. 

The last of May the National University as part of its extension 
course began a series of LECTURES ON ECONOMICS in regard to 
important points connected with the National currency. The first 
lecture was delivered by Dr. Belarmino Sufrez at the university. 


VENEZUELA. 


Two FEDERAL PRIMARY SCHOOLS have been established in 
the city of Tocuyo, State of Lara. The schools are named in honor of 
two Venezulan benefactors and educators, José Gregorio Hernan- 
dez, and Padre Pérez Limardo. 

The President by decree of July 4 incorporated the following chairs 
in the LYCEUM OF CARACAS: Applied physics, applied chemistry, 
and practical natural history, the three courses constituting the 
section of natural and physical science. 








ARGENTINA. 


On the 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of May last, the FIRST 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL CONGRESS of Latin America was held in 
Buenos Aires with delegates from Argentina, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay 
Paraguay, and Bolivia in attendance. 

With the object of encouraging technical preparation of members 
of the DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE, the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Relations has decided to invite persons in that service 
on vacation in the Republic to attend university courses in the 
national capital relating to diplomatic and consular subjects. This 
decision was made because the long vacations granted to members 
of the service referred to enables them to take advantage of univer- 
sity instruction of this kind and to acquire information which will 
prepare them to better perform the duties of their calling. The in- 
struction will consist of lectures on the laws of the country, etc 
and especially concerning port, customs, and consular laws and regu- 


lations, as well as on statistics relating to the Argentine Republic. 
During the latter part of May last an EXPOSITION OF JAP- 
ANESE ART was held in Buenos Aires, in which exhibits of water 
colors, engravings, paintings, works of art, etc., were made. 
The commission in charge of the MONUMENT to Emilio Mitre 
has awarded its execution to Hernan Cullen Syerza, an Argentine 
sculptor, whose design was unanimously accepted by it. 


BOLIVIA. 


The Post Office Department has given instructions for DIPLO- 
MATIC POUCH SERVICE between the Bolivian legation in Rio de 
Janeiro and the Minister of Foreign Relations, and the Brazilian 
Department of Foreign Relations and the Brazilian minister at 
La Paz. 

The municipal council of La Paz has passed an ordinance ON 
THE NAMING OF STREETS, prohibiting the change of names of 
the city streets in the future. The ordinance further provides that 
previous to the naming of public highways there shall be a review 
of political history with a view to selecting the name of a famous 
Bolivian or of a noted battle. It forbids the selection of names of 
persons still living. The ordinance has also commissioned the 
office of public works to present plans showing the unnamed streets. 
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A short time ago Sefior José Maria Linares, and Sefior Ricardo 
Mujia were appointed MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM 
BOLIVIA to the countries of Peru and Argentina respectively. 

Under the name of COMMERCIAL GUIDE OF LA PAZ, Sefior 
Francisco Sazatornil has just published a work which is the most 
complete of its kind, for beside being a guide it lists and describes 
all the business activities of the city, including merchants, industrial 
plants, and business offices in general. : 


BRAZIL. 


In 1918 the length of the TELEGRAPH SYSTEM of Brazil 
aggregated 41,996 kilometers, as compared with 39,666 kilometers 
in 1917. At present there are 3,897 kilometers of line under construc- 
tion. In 1918 telegrams to the number of 5,350,606 were transmitted, 
or 945,156 more than in 1917. 

A POPULATION CENSUS of Brazil is to be taken in 1920 by 
the General Bureau of Statistics. While taking this census statistics 
will be gathered showing the present economic condition of the 
country. 

The CABINET of Dr. Epitacio Pessoa, who was inaugurated 
President of Brazil on July 28 last, is as follows: Minister of the 
Interior, Alfred Pinto; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Azevedo Marques; 
Minister of Finance, Homero Baptista; Minister of Communications, 


Gires de Rio; Minister of Agriculture, Simdes Lopes; Minister of 
Marine, Paulo Soares; and Minister of War, Pandia Calogeras. 


CHILE. 


On June 1 last the NATIONAL CONGRESS assembled in regular 
session in Santiago, and heard the reading of the President’s annual 
message. 

The Government of Chile proposes to send to Rio de Janeiro a 
SPECIAL EMBASSY for the purpose of conveying a message of 
cordiality and good will for the various manifestations of international 
courtesy which Brazil has shown to Chile within the last few years. 

The administration of the PENAL INSTITUTIONS of Chile has 
been greatly improved by the establishment of Government shops 
for training and reforming criminals by means of useful occupations 
and encouragement to save. This plan also tends to relieve the State 
of a part of the expenses necessary in maintaining jails. 

An executive decree of June 12 last establishes a NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF CRIMINOLOGY in connection with the peniten- 
tiary in Santiago. A committee has been appointed to formulate and 
submit to the Government a working program together with rules and 
fegulations for the organization and operation of said institute. 

A GENERAL CENSUS of the Republic will be taken on November 
27 next. The last census was taken in 1907. 
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The FIRSTZNATIONALZCONGRESS;OF NURSES FOR CHIL- 
DRENj(Primer Congreso Nacional de Gotas de Leche), in’cooperation 
with medical societies, charitable organizations, and. philanthropic 


persons, will meet in the city of Santiago from the 14th to the 17th 
of September, 1919. 
COLOMBIA. 


The offices of MINISTER OF FOREIGN RELATIONS AND 
MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION are to be filled by the 
appointment of Dr. Hernando Holguin y Caro to the former, and Dr. 
Miguel Abadia Méndez to the latter post. 

The 11th of May last the ELECTIONS FOR REPRESENTA- 
TIVES to Congress took place. 

The FOURTH MEDICAL CONGRESS OF COLOMBIA will meet 
in Tunja on the 7th of August by invitation of the National Academy 
of Medicine and the Third Medical Congress of Cartagena. 

The committee in charge of the celebration of the 20th of July and 
the 7th of August having in mind the centenary of the Battle of 
Boyaca, and the necessity of encouraging musical art among native 
composers, decided to open a CONTEST, offering prizes for the two 
best musical works by Colombian composers, interpreting the spirit 
of the national holiday, and commemorating the Battle of Boyaca. 

A general meeting was held the middle of May in Bogot4 to found 
a FREE MILK STATION. The project is to provide an institution 
such as other countries have to furnish sterilized milk to babies of 
the poor, and to give competent advice to poor mothers on the care 

-and feeding of children. 

Don Diego Dublé Urrutia, the new MINISTER FROM CHILE 
TO COLOMBIA was received in public audience on May 24. 

The departmental headquarters* of the COLOMBIAN RED 
CROSS was founded in Cucuta the Ist of May. General Justo 
Duran was elected president. 

A newspaper entitled EL DIARIO DE SANTANDER, the first to 
be published in Bucaramanga, is under the management of Sefior 
Alcibiades Argiiello and Sefior Mario Garcia Pefia. 

The first number of the REVISTA DE DERECHO PENAL 
(Criminal Law Review) has just been published by the Sociedad de 
Derecho Penal. 

According to statistics just published the city of Bogoté has a 
population of 137,571. 

CUBA. 


The 11th of July the President sanctioned the CENSUS LAW 
recently passed by Congress. By this law was created a national 
committee of the census headed by a magistrate of the Civil Supreme 
Court, to be chosen by secret ballot of this body, a professor of the 
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university, and an engineer chosen by the Society of Engineers. The 
first officer will be president, and the latter, secretary. 

Sefior Guillermo Sanchez y Reyes, chief of the Bureau of Personnel, 
Estates, and Accounts of the Department of Justice, has been com- 
missioned by the President to go to the United States to study the 
most advanced methods in the COMPILATION OF CRIMINAL 
STATISTICS, and to collect data required by the Director of the 
Department of Justice. 

Upon the request of the President of the Republic, the National 
Congress declared the 14th of JULY A NATIONAL HOLIDAY 
in compliment to the French Republic. 

By presidential decree of the 23d of June, Dr. Antonio Cueto 
Vasquez, Secretary of the Commission of Infectious Diseases, was 
designated to go to the United States to make an EXHAUSTIVE 
STUDY OF THE TREATMENT OF INFLUENZA. 

In view of the considerable increase in the foreign colonies of 
Habana, particularly the Anglo-Saxon colony, and the urgent neces- 
sity of having a place where sick residents and transients can be 
treated with every comfort and convenience, a public subscription 
has been started to raise a fund of $300,000 to build and maintain 
AN AMERICAN HOSPITAL provided with all the facilities to care 
for no less than 50 patients. About the middle of July half of the 
amount had already been subscribed. 

An important REAL ESTATE TRANSACTION has just taken 
place in Habana. The well-known Quinta del Obispo in the heart 
of the Barrio del Cerro, one of the most picturesque parts of the 
capital, has been acquired by a group of financiers for the sum of 
$1,150,000 and the transfer of two lots to the former owner. The 
Quinta comprises about 100 acres and was once the summer residence - 
of a Bishop of Habana. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


The communal CENSUS of Santo Domingo, taken in April of 
last year, showed a total of 38,920 inhabitants, of which 26,870 are 
urban and 12,050 rural. Of this population 38,339 were Catholics, 
461 Protestants, and 70 of other denominations. 

The RURAL CENSUS of the commune of Santiago, taken in 
compliance with a municipal order of October 18, 1918, shows the 
following results: Sections of the commune of Santiago, 112; num- 
ber of inhabited houses, 9,204, and number of inhabitants, 52,266. 
This population consisted of females, 26,668, and males, 25,598. 
There were 275 foreigners in the commune and 51,991 natives. The 
cultivated lands, in tareas (a tarea is slightly in excess of 628 square 
meters) were, approximately, as follows: Tobacco, 93,542; cacao, 
23,840; coffee, 13,125; sugar cane, 75,557; guinea grass, 261,275; 
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and small fruits, 91,439. The stock of the commune consisted of 
beeves, 18,024; horses, 11,057; hogs, 36,075; goats, 20,900; sheep, 
1,225; and horses, 8,538. The census shows 47 municipal schools, 
10 private schools, and 3,644 matriculates, 3,312 of which were in 
the municipal schools. The commune had 383 stores, 128’ factories, 
and 39 shops. 

ECUADOR. 


A presidential decree of June 30 declared A HOLIDAY ON 
JULY 4, the anniversary of the Independence of the United States. 

The municipal council of Quito has decided to give the name of 
“Avenue of the United States’ to the Avenida Vargas, in compli- 
ment to the Government and people of the United States. 

The consulate at Ecuador in Valencia, Spain, has been abolished 
by presidential decree, and A CONSULATE ESTABLISHED IN 
SWITZERLAND AT GENEVA. 

By order of the Post Office Department there will be a NEW 
ISSUE OF 6-CENT STAMPS with the picture of Gen. Ignacio 
de Veintimillia and 8-cent stamps bearing the likeness of Gen. Eloy 
Alfaro. There will also be an issue of 5-cent postals with the likeness 
of Don Juan Montalvo. 

The latter part of June the Director of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory of Quito visited Riobamba with the object of establishing a 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY in that city. 

The Ecuadorean press states that the steamer, Ecuador, of the 
International Navigation Co. of the United States, which left New 
Orleans June 25, bound for Guayaquil via Panama on the initial 
trip of the new service established between these ports, arrived 
with a COMMITTEE OF 92 UNITED STATES TOURISTS headed 
by the president of the company, Col. William H. Garland. A recep- 
tion and entertainment committee composed of leading citizens 
received Col. Garland in Guayaquil, and in Quito the reception 
committee was headed by the Minister of Foreign Relations, Dr. 
Augusto Aguirre Aparicio, as honorary president; Dr. Carlos Tobary 
Borgofio, president; Sefior Leopoldo Seminario, vice president; Sefior 
Antonio Séenz; and Sefior Pedro M. Freile, treasurer. 

Among the festivities organized for the visitors was a ball given 
by the Club Pichincha in the Hall of Congress; a picnic in the valley 
of Los Chillos; a concert in the Teatro Sucre; and a garden party 
in the Alameda. The Students’ Club of the capital named 8 mem- 
bers to serve as interpreters to the party. 

The Superior Council of Public Instruction has made a decision 
to take an inventory of THE DOCUMENTS OF THE NATIONAL 
LIBRARY to prevent further loss, as some of the most valuable 
records of the colonial days of the Republic and of more recent 
events have been lost. 
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The last of June A MILITARY MUSEUM was officially opened 
in Quito. It was organized by the Director of the Military School 
and contains many rare specimens of arms in use during the days 
of the conquest and the colonies. 


GUATEMALA. 


Sefior Doctor Don J. Antonio Rodriguez has been appointed 
MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM SALVADOR TO GUA- 
TEMALA. 

A presidential decree provides for the restoration of the MONU- 
MENTS on the Boulevard La Reforma in Guatemala City, erected 
by the Government and destroyed by the earthquakes. 

The former consul from Guatemala in Boston, Sefior A. C. Garcia, 
has been raised to the grade of CONSUL GENERAL FROM GUA- 
TEMALA IN BOSTON with jurisdiction throughout the States of 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, and New Hampshire. 


HAITI. 


In the last two years the Haitian Department of Public Works 
has made notable progress in the construction of GOOD ROADS, 
which will open up rich interior sections to communication with the 
ports. Early in 1918 the Dartiguenave highway was opened, 
connecting Port au Prince with Cape Haitien on the north, a dis- 
tance of 170 miles, and another road, 33 miles long, was completed 
from the capital to Mirebalais in the interior; a third, running from 
Port au Prince to the port of Jacmel on the south, was also brought 
to completion last year. All these roads have been put in condition 
for motor traffic. 

A POSTAL AUTOMOBILE SERVICE has been established 
between Port au Prince, Petit-Gofve, Grand-Gofve and Miragoane. 


MEXICO. 


The Department of the Treasury and Public Debt has given official 
notice to the press that the National Government will no longer 
grant EXEMPTIONS OR SPECIAL PRIVILEGES for the protec- 
tion of industries and that the importation, free of customs, of agricul- 
tural implements and industrial machinery, the right to operate speci- 
fied enterprises for a definite time, and other like tax-free concessions, 
have been declared null and void by a decree of the President. Asa 
result, in the future, all capital invested in Mexico, and all imported 
materials and equipment for use in the various industries, will be 
subject to the taxes imposed by law. 

As the means of communication with Lower California are very 
incomplete 2a WIRELESS STATION is to be established in the cap- 
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ital of the southern district. The station will be the most powerful 
of any in the Republic, and will transmit messages to Mexico City, 
Progreso, and stations in Japan. Salina Cruz has also begun the 
construction of a powerful station capable of sending 5,000 miles 
and will be in communication with like stations in Panama, San 
Salvador, and Cuba. 

As a result of the efforts of the prominent musician and patron of 
Mexican music, Sefior Manuel M. Ponce, a MUSICAL CONGRESS 
will shortly be held to discuss ways and means to encourage the 
study of music throughout the country. 

The Ist day of June the NATIONAL SUPREME COURT OF 
JUSTICE commenced a new session. Sefior Licenciado Ernesto 
Garcia Péres was elected president. 

At the suggestion of the Director of the Council of Public Health, 
the President has ordered the establishment of an INSTITUTION 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF RABIES in the city of Chiapas, of 
the State of Chiapas. 

The Association of Chambers of Commerce of Mexico has received 
notification from the chamber of commerce of Washington accepting 
the invitation to send delegates to the CONGRESS OF THE CHAM- 
BERS OF COMMERCE OF MEXICO which will take place in 
Mexico City during the month of September. 

The city council of Mexico City has granted permission to a the- 
ater manager to build a STADIUM OR ATHLETIC FIELD like 
those in Europe for games and athletics. The plans call for the 
construction of a large field, in the center of which will be a base- 
ball diamond, then three concentric race tracks, the first for horse 
races, the second for bicycles, and the third and largest for auto- 
mobiles. The amphitheater for the public, the judges’ stands, and 
first-aid stations will be constructed where they will command a 
view of the whole field. 

NICARAGUA. 


About the middle of June last a TUBERCULOSIS WARD of the 
General Hospital in Managua was opened to public service. This ward 
bears the name of the Cabrera ward in honor of the local physician 
who donated the money for the construction and maintenance of 
same. 

Press reports state that toward the end of June of the present 
year, Dr. Gregorio C. Leal, commissioned by the Mexican Government 
to found an ANTIHYDROPHOBIA INSTITUTE in Managua, simi- 
lar to the ones now in operation in Mexico, arrived in the National 
Capital. 

The National Government has taken preliminary steps for the 
erection and equipment of powerful WIRELESS STATIONS at 
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Bluefields and Cape Gracias a Dios, to be used particularly for the 
transmission of Government business. 

Gen. Fernando Elizondo has been appointed CONSUL GENERAL 
of Nicaragua in New York to take the place of Fernando Solérzano; 
resigned. 

In conformity with article 1 of the law of March 27, 1915, the 
President of the Republic has organized a SUPERIOR BOARD OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH for the eastern and southern part of thé country. 
This board is composed of members of the faculties of medicine, 
surgery, and pharmacy of Granada. Dr. José Martinez is chairman. 

For the purpose of strengthening the relations between Guatemala 
and Nicaragua, the President of Guatemala proposes to establish a 
PERMANENT LEGATION in Managua. The first minister is to 
be Dr. Francisco Torres Fuentes. 

As a SANITARY MEASURE in Managua the Nicaraguan Rail- 
way will sell crude oil to the public for disinfection purposes at 10 
cents a gallon. 

The Nicaraguan press announces the publication of a BULLETIN 
OF STATISTICS No. 26, which contains detailed data concerning 
the Department of Rivas. This Bulletin is the official organ of the 
Department of Home Government. 

The National Government has purchased in Baltimore one of the 
most modern LINOTYPE machines manufactured, and will use 
same in the Government printing office at Managua. 

In accordance with a recommendation of the War Department, 
Dr. Rodolfo Espinosa proposes to establish a MODERN SANITA- 
RIUM in the National Capital. Funds have been made available 
for this purpose. 

In 1917 POSTAL PARCELS were imported into the Republic to 
the number of 10,590. 

Official data show that the length of the TELEGRAPH system 
of Nicaragua is 4,547 kilometers, and that there are 115 telegraph 
offices in operation. There are 1,886 kilometers of telephone wires 
and 91 employees of that service in the Republic. 


PANAMA, 


The President has appointed a committee of influential citizens 
and newspaper men to prepare a program for the FOUR HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY 
OF PANAMA on the 15th of August. It is said that Panama is the 
oldest European settlement in the New World. The date of the 
founding of Panama is also the fifth anniversary of the opening of 
the Panama Canal. 
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On July 10 of the present year a new rate on TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE MESSAGES transmitted by Government lines be- 
came effective. 

PERU. 


By presidential decree of July 1, the 4th and 14th of July were 
declared NATIONAL HOLIDAYS in honor, respectively, of the 
United States and the French Republic, and to celebrate the signing 
of the peace treaty at Versailles. 

On the 2d of June the President issued a decree determining the 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ENTRY OF ALIENS INTO THE 
REPUBLIC, so that in the future anarchist agitators may be ex- 
cluded from the nation. Aliens desiring to enter Peruvian ports 
must be provided with individual passports bearing the personal de- 
scription, photograph, and signature of the bearer properly accred- 
ited by the legation; aliens lacking these requirements will be refused 
entry to the Republic. 

In order to combat anarchistic propaganda a new branch has been 
added to the National Police Department called VIGILANCE COM- 
MITTEE. This section will pursue investigations of anarchistic 
propaganda and its sources, and also have charge of the entrance 
and admission to the country of foreigners. 


SALVADOR. 


On the suggestion of the president of the Society of Public Welfare 
a decree was issued by the President of the Republic which provides 
that the first Sunday in May of each year shall be observed as 
“CHARITY DAY” throughout the Republic. The funds collected 
on this occasion will be turned into the treasury of the Society of 
Public Welfare for the use of the institution. 

The REORGANIZATION OF THE MILITARY FORCES has 
been ordered by the Government. All citizens from the ages of 18 to 
50 are ordered to present themselves before their city officials to enroll 
in the military census. 

A new division known as the BUREAU OF GENERAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE ARMY has been added to the general staff. 
The new bureau will have under it the three districts of San Salvador, 
Santa Ana, and San Miguel. 

A NEW MAGAZINE entitled ‘‘Cuscatlania,” published by Sefiors 
M. A. Herrera and Daniel Cordén, has appeared in Santa Tecla. 

Sefior Angel Guirola has been appointed a MEMBER OF THE 
PAN AMERICAN FINANCIAL HIGH COMMISSION (Salvadorean 
section) to fill the vacancy left by the death of the late Don Rafael 
Guirola Duke. 
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The presidential decree of the 21st of May REGULATING THE 
MILITARY SERVICE provides for the establishment of military 
commands in the various cities and cantons of the Republic. 

The construction of a modern building has been ordered in San 
Salvador for POLICE HEADQUARTERS and the Reform School for 
Minors. 

On the 31st of May the Society of Public Welfare held a meeting 
to install in office their new president, Sefior Don Miguel Duejias. 
Sefior Duefias has begun the development of A LABORERS’ DIS- 
TRICT WARD, where there will be comfortable housing, grounds, 
and a gift of money to attract the laboring class. 

The American Red Cross a short time ago sent to the Salvadorean 
Red Cross 200 TENTS for the use of the sufferers from the earth- 
quake, which occurred a short time ago. 

The newly appointed SALVADOREAN CONSULS to Honduras 
are as follows: To Amapala, Dr. Arturo Zalaya; to Nacaome, Sefior 
Alfredo Foster; to Coluteca, Sefior Carlos J. Pinel. 

AN ANTIALCOHOLIC LEAGUE was formed the middle of June 
in the city of San Miguel to combat alcoholism by every possible 
means. Many influential persons are members. 

The National Congress authorized the Directing Council of the 
Salvadorean Labor Union to make an agreement with the Confedera- 
tion of Laborers of El Salvador to develop a joint social program in 
order to UNIFY THE AIMS OF THE LABOR UNIONS with the 
end of their eventual consolidation. 


URUGUAY. 


A presidential decree of the 9th of May approves the adoption of 
an ordinance by the National Board of Health relating to QUARAN- 
TINE INSPECTIONS OF INCOMING VESSELS in Montevideo. 
This ordinance states that all ships from the high seas calling at the 
port of Montevideo to load or unload shall be visited by the health 
officer after having approached the inner harbor and anchored in the 
outer harbor. Vessels in transit, or when so ordered, may receive 
the health officer in the roadstead i. e., the area between the line 
passing through Punta Brava and Punta de Yeguas and the coast. 

From the 1st of January to the 1st of March of the present year 
576 SHIPS CALLED AT THE PORT OF MONTEVIDEO having 
a total tonnage of 1,493,056. Of these 517 were steamers with a 
tonnage of 1,457,161 and 59 sailing vessels with a tonnage of 35,895. 

In the same period THE MOVEMENT OF PASSENGERS 
through this port showed 46,171 entries, and 42,757 departures, 
making a difference of 3,414 in favor of the population. 

The RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT TO THE LATE MEXICAN 
MINISTER TO URUGUAY, Amado Nervo, adopted by Congress 
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on the 23d of May, were published in full by the Diario Oficial under 
date of July 4th. 

The National Congress passed a law on the 14th of May of the 
present year changing the name of the hamlet in the Departmemt of 
Florida, formerly known as “Fray Marcos” to PUEBLO. 

THE AERO CLUB OF URUGUAY has been incorporated in 


accordance with the provisions of the Civil Code. 
VENEZUELA. 


A Presidential decree of June 13th authorized the construction of 
the SEWER SYSTEM OF CARACAS in accordance with the plans 
approved by the Department of Public Works. The installation of 
this thoroughly scientific sewer system will not only make a modern 
city of Caracas, but will greatly improve the sanitary conditions. 

On the 26th of June the President issued a decree declaring the 
6th and 7th of August to be National Holidays. The 7th of August 
was the centennial of the Battle of Boyacé, the beginning of the 
campaign which liberated the five following nations: Colombia, 
Venezuela, Eucador, Peru, and Bolivia. 

The National Government has given the Department of Public 
Works permission to proceed with the work of enlarging the 
ASTRONOMICAL AND METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY 
OF CARACAS, in order to have a suitable place for the installation 
of the equatorial telescope presented to the Government for the 
Department of Public Instruction, by Lord Boulton. 

The municipal council of the Federal District recently passed an 
ordinance providing for STREET CLEANING AND SANITARY 
MEASURES for the capital city. 

In the city of Maracaibo an antialcoholic LEAGUE has been 
formed to prevent the use of alcoholic beverages. 

On the 4th of June Venezuela celebrated the centennial of the 
well-known savant and public educator, Dr. Caracciolo Parra, several 
times dean of the University of Mérida. The Parra family has 
presented the University with the Dean’s portrait done in oil by the 
well-known Venezuelan artist Tito Salas. 

The municipal council on July 4th passed an ordinance relating to 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BUILDING OF MOVING-PICTURE 
THEATERS and the measures for protecting the public health and 
safety of the audience. 








Publications added to the Columbus Memorial Library during July, 1919.] 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
{Album of 26 photographs; describing the Eugenio C. Noé & Cfa.] 
no date. obl. 4°. : 
E] alcoholismo y sus consecuencias. Por Margarita Ago. 
de José Tragant, 1918. front. port. 10p. 8°. 
L’ Argentine en 1913. José Souweine, Liége, 1913. no imprint. [14] p. 8°. 


Buenos Aires. 


Buenos Aires, Imprenta 


Conferencia sobre el censo, [Por] Guillermo Stock. Buenos Aires, E. Lantés, 
editor, 1914. 16p. 8°. 
Constitucion y reglamento interno. Legiones juveniles de templanza. Buenos 


Aires, Imprenta de José Tragant, 1918. 30p. 12°. 

Discurso por A. C. Sangiovanni. (Liga nacional de Templanza de la Repitiblica 
Argentina.) Buenos Aires, Tip. Ortelli Hnos., 1917. 3p. 12°. 

Documentos y actos de gobierno relativos a la guerra en Europa. Ministerio de Rela- 
ciones Exteriores y Culto. Buenos Aires, Estab. Grifico Enrique L. Frigerio, 
1919. 145,iip. 8°. 

Fragmentos de una vida. [Por] Guillermo Stock. Buenos Aires, E. Lantés, editor, 
1910. 249(4)p. 12°. 

Instrucciones populares para prevenir la tuberculosis. (Liga Argentina contra la 
Tuberculosis.) Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos A. Flaiban, 1918. 16 p. 8°. 
Introduccién al estudio de la historia. [Por] Guillermo Stock. Buenos Aires, Editor: 

El Autor, 1917. 39p. 12°. Cover title. 

The Italian factor in the race stock of Argentina. [By] Robert F. Foerster. Reprinted 
from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, June, 1919. 
p. 347-360. 8°. 

Liga nacional de templanza de la Reptblica Argentina afiliada ala ‘‘ Asociacién 
Mundial de Templanza de Sefioras.’’ Fundada el 6 de Julio de 1916. Buenos 
Aires, 1916. ports.illus. 31 p. 8°. 

Memoria de la 1* semana del Nene, organizada por el Club de Madres para contribuir 
a la disminucién de la mortalidad infantil. Noviembre 19 a 25 de 1917. Buenos 
Aires, Wiebeck, Turtl & Compafiia, 1918. illus. 84 p. 8°. 

Nuestro mayor enemigo el alcohol. Por Ernesto Nelson. 
Tragant, 1918. front. port. illus. 68 p. 8°. 

Palabras que no son parolas. (Libros en prosa.) [Por Guillermo Stock.] Buenos 
Aires, E. Lantés, Editor. 1911. 188 (1) p. 12°. 

La Province de Mendoza. Frantz Borremans. 1913. Liége, 1913. no imprint. 
6p. 8°. 

El regreso del bosque. (Carte de actualidad a Emilio Berisso.) [Por] Guillermo 
Stock. Buenos Aires, Editor: El Autor, 1915. 15 p. 8°. 

La salud del nifio, su alimentacién. Por el Dr. Juan Carlos Navarro. Buenos Aires, 
‘‘Las Ciencias,’”? 1918. illus. 138 p. 12°. 

El 10 de Enero. (Cuentos.) [Por] Guillermo Stock. Buenos Aires, Editor: El 
Autor, 1916. illus. 314(1) p. 12°. 

El trabajo femenino. Monografia premiada con diploma y medalla de plata en la 
seccién econdmica social en la exposicién de Gante, Bélgica, celebrada en 1913. 
Buenos Aires, Tall. Graf. L. J. Rosso y Cia., 1916. 30 p. 8°. 

Trazos selectos en prosa y verso. Buenos Aires, ‘‘Liga Nacional de Templanza,”’ 
1918. 1382p. 8°. 


Buenos Aires, Imprenta 


BOLIVIA. 


(This collection was donated to the Columbus Memorial Library by Srs. Gonz4lez y Medina, publishers, 
La Paz, Bolivia.] 

Arcaismo del instituto normal superior. Organizado por la misién belga, con la memo- 
ria presentada al Sefior Presidente de la Republica, dimitiendo el cargo de Direc- 
tor de la seccién de letras, por el Dr. Juan Bardina. La Paz, Tip. ‘‘ América,’’ 
1917. 203p. 8°. 

E] asesinato del General Antonio José de Sucre, Mariscal de Ayacucho. [Por] Buena- 
ventura Reinales. La Paz, Libreria, Papeleriae Imprenta El Siglo Ilustrado de 
Gonz4élez y Medina, 1916. ports. vii, 283, xix p. 8°. 

El Cofre de psiquis. [Por] Gregorio Reynolds. La Paz, Librerfa El Siglo Ilustrado, 
1918. xxvili, 234 (4) p. 8°. 

Deberes de Chile, Peri y Bolivia ante el problema del Pacifico. La Paz, Gonzalez 
y Medina, editores, 1918. 215, xix (8) p. 8°. 
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Del Plata al Pacffico. (Viajes por Chile y Bolivia.) 
Editores, 1919. xix, 279(11) p. 8°. 

La educacién del Indio. (Contribucién a la Pedagogfa Nacional.) [Por] Alfredo 
Guillén Pinto. La Paz, Gonzalez y Medina, Editores, 1919. 170(6) p. 8°. 

An enumeration of the plants collected in Bolivia by Miguel Bang, with description 
of new genera and species. By Henry H. Rushby. Part3. (Memoirs of Torrey 
Botanical Club, Vol. 6, No. 1, issued November 17, 1896.) 130 p. 8°. ; 

Guerrilleros de la independencia. Los Esposos Padilla. [Por] Miguel Ramallo. 
La Paz, Gonzilez y Medina, Editores, 1919. 310 (23) p. 8°. 

Guia general de Bolivia. Comercial, industrial, geografica y administrativa. 2* 
edicién, 1918. [Por] Rosendo y Gregorio Viscarra Heredia. La Paz, Imprenta 
Artistica, 1918. fold. tables. illus. 1059, xxix p. 8°. 

Hombres y Cosas de Ayer. [Por] Alberto Gutierrez. La Paz, Libreria El Siglo 
Ilustrado, 1918. xi, 313(3) p. 8°. 

Independencia Americana. Recuerdos de Francisco Burdett O’Connor. La Paz, 
Editores y Propietarios Gonzalez y Medina, 1915. 462 p. 8°. 

Legislacién de tierras baldias. Recopilada y anotada. Por Humberto Delgardo II. 
La Paz, Gonzalez y Medina, 1918. vii, 232 (10) p. 8°. 

Libertad o despotismo en Bolivia. El antimelgarejismo después de Melgarejo. Con- 
troversia histérica sobre politica y derecho constitucional. Por Alcibiades Guz- 
man. La Paz, Gonzidlez y Medina, Editores, 1918. 304(7) p. 8°. 

New [botanical] species from Bolivia. Collected by R. S. Williams. [Parts 1 and 2.] 
By Henry H. Rushby. (Bulletin of the New York Botanical Gardens, Vol. 6, No. 
22, November 30, 1910, and Vol. 8, No. 28, 1912.) [1 vol.] 8°. 

Piginas histéricas. [Por] Miguel Mercado M. La Paz, Gonzalez y Medina, Editores, 
1918. xii, 200, 11 (6) p. 8°. 

Raza de bronce. [Por] A. Arguedas. La Paz, Gonzilez y Medina, Editores, 1919. 
373 (8) p. 8°. 

Tacna y Arica para Bolivia. [Por] Federico More. La Paz, Gonzalez y Medina, 
Editores, 1919. 81(1) p. 12°. 

Un afio de arte en La Paz. Apuntes para los Anales del Circulo de Bellas Artes. 
[Por] José Baldivia G. La Paz, La Editorial ‘‘La Andes,’’ Gonzdlez y Medina, 
1918. front. port. plates. xvi, 132 (9) p. 8°. 


La Paz, Gonzalez y Medina, 


BRAZIL, 


The Central Arawaks. By William Curtis Farabee. Philadelphia, Published by 
the University Museum, 1918. pls. illus. 288 p. 4°. 

Conferencias patrioticas. Pronunciadas por Braz de Souza Arruda. Sao Paulo, 

Typ. ‘* Piratininga,’”’ 1918. 67 p. 9°. 

Conferencia realizada em 3 de Maio de 1916, no Club Militar da Capital Federal. 
[Por] Joio Freire Jucd. (Rio de Janeiro], Separata da Revista dos Militares, 
1916. 20p. 4°. 

A encorpotacio dos sorteados no Parand 10 de Marcode 1918. Ligada Defesa Nacional. 
Coritiba, Edigao do Directorio Regional do Parana, 1918. front. 66 p. 12°. 
Estimativa da produc¢io do milho no Brazil. (Safra de 1916-17). Trabalho com- 
memorativo da 4* Exposic¢io Nacional de Milho, realizada no Rio de Janeiro de 
14 a 25 de Agosto de 1918. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. da Estatistica, 1918. diagrs. 

pls. 92p. 4°. 

A idéa de ad Por Joio Képke. Rio de Janeiro, 1917. 35p. 12°. 

Idéa de patria. Conferencia publica realizada no Theatro Municipal de S. Paulo, a 
22 de Setembro de 1917, sobre a 1* these da serie organizada pela Liga da Defesa 
Nacional. Sado Paulo, Typ. Piratininga, 1918. 63p. 8°. | 

A incorporacio dos voluntarios de manobras. Nodate. Noimprint. 23 p. 8°. 

Tiro Brasileiro da imprensa. Discurso pronunciado na sessio solemne de installagao, 
a 23 de Setembro de 1917 pelo presidente da sociedade, deputado Felix Pacheco, 
1° secretario da Liga de Defesa Nacional e Redactor Chefe do ‘“‘Jornal do Com- 
mercio.’”’ Rio de Janeiro, Typ. do Jornal Commercio, 1917. 13p. 4°. 


CHILE, 


Anotaciones para la historia de las negociaciones diplomaticas con el Pert y Bolivia 
1900-1904. [Por] Emilio Bello C. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta, Litograffa y 
Enc., ‘‘La Ilustracién,’’? 1919. 217p. 8°. : 

Anuario Estadistico de la Reptblica de Chile. Oficina Central de Estadistica. 
Demografia, afio 1917; Justicia, Policia y Criminalidad, afio 1917; Mineria y 
Metalurgia, afio 1917; Industria Manufacturera, afio 1917, Santiago de Chile, 
Soc. Imp. y Lit. Universo, 1918. 4 folletos. 4°. ‘af mas 

Colegio Inglés para sefioritas con departamentos para la ensefianza de nifiitos y nifiitas. 
Santiago College. Santiago de Chile, 1919. front. ports. illus. 72 e 
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Ensefianzasuperior. Reglamento yprospecto. Instituto Agronédmicode Chile. San- 
tiago de Chile, Impreso en el Instituto Agricola, 1918. 40p. 8°. 

Impuesto de timbres, estampillas y papel sellado. Conforme al ‘‘Diario Oficial” de 
fecha 4 de Febrero 1919. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta y Libreria ‘“‘Anglo- 
Chilena,” 1919. 47p. 8°. 

Memoria de la Caja Nacional de Ahorros, 1918. Santiago de Chile, Soc. Imprenta- 
Litograffa Barcelona, 1919. fold. tables. 96 p. 

Programa de estudios, 1919. Escuela de Medicina Veterinaria. Santiago de=Chile, 
Imprenta ‘‘La Industria Nacional,” 1919. 34p. 8°. 


COLOMBIA, . 


Comercio exterior de la Reptblicade Colombia. [Por] Direccién General de Estad{s- 
tica. Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1919. xxxiv, 498 p. 4°. 

Directorio de los teléfonos de Medellin. Sexta edicién. Junio de 1919. Empresa 
Telefonica de Medellin. Medellin, Bedout, 1919. 100 p. 8°. 

Prospecto para el ajio escolar de 1919 a 1920. Universidad del Cauca. Popayan, 
Imprenta del Departamento, 1919. llp. 8°. 


CUBA. 


Cuba y las costumbres cubanas. By Frank C. Ewart... Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1919. front. illus. xiv, 157 p. 8°. 

Memoria de la administracién del Presidente de la Reptiblica de Cuba, Mario G. 
Menocal, durante el perfodo comprendido entre el 1° de Julio de 1915 y el 30 de 
Junio de 1916. Habana, Imprenta y Papelerfa de Rambla, Bouza y Cfa., 1919. 
fold. tables. 587 p. 4°. 

Ofrenda Sagiiera. Remembranza de las jubilosas festividades verificadas en Sagua 
la Grande, el 28 de Noviembre de 1918, en loor de la Gran Reptiblica Americana, 
de su herdico ejército redentor, y de las Potencias Aliadas. Sagua la Grande, 
Imprenta P. Montero, 1918. illus. 61 p. 4°. 


HONDURAS. 


Memoria del Secretario de Estado en el despacho de Fomento, Obras Putblicas y 
Agricultura. Presentada al Congreso Nacional, 1917-18. Tegucigalpa, Tipo- 
Litograffa y Fotograbado Nacionales, 1919. illus. diagrs. 105,22 p. 4°. 

El problema electoral de Honduras ante el mundo civilizado. Comité Central Pro- 
Soriano. Tebucigalpa, Tipo-Lit. y Fotograbados Nacionales, 1919. front. port. 

- 20 
“eo MEXICO. 

Actuacién revolucionaria del Gral. Salvador Alvarado en Yucdtan. Mérida, Tip. 
**La Moderna,” no date. 132p. 8°. 

Clearco Meonio. Breves noticias acerca del Ilmo. Sr. D. Joaquin Arcadio Pagaza, 
Obispo de Veracruz. [Por] Alberto Maria Carrefio. Méjico, Imprenta ‘ Victo- 
ria,” 1919. 36p. 4°. 

The Mexican oil question with documents and translations. no imprint. [1919.] 
95 (1) p. 8°. 

Sindicato constructor de teléfonos de Veracruz, S. A. Directorio afio 1919. Vera- 
> *4) 
cruz. lpamphlet. 8°. wepapagua. 

Memoria del recaudador general de aduanas por el perfodo de 1° de Enero de 1918 a 
31 de Diciembre de 1918 y las estadisticas del comercio de 1918. Managua, 1919. 

20 
Sip. 6. PARAGUAY. 


Francisco Solano Lépez y la guerra del Paraguay. [Por] Carlos Pereyra. Madrid‘ 
° 


Sociedad Espafiola de Libreria, 1919. 269p. 8°. 
PERU. 


Alimentacién tedrica y prictica de la vaca lechera. Comentada por el Dr. Luis 
Maccagno. [Por] Max Rasquin. Lima, Oficina Tip. de ‘‘La Opinién Nacional,” 
1917. fold. tables. ix,192p. 8°. 

The ‘‘Alsace-Lorraine” question of South America. Patriotic protest of the Peruvian 
society called ‘‘Unién de Labor Nacionalista.” (National Labor Union). 
Notable document showing Chile’s sinister plan as regards Peru and the “lost 
provinces.” 46p. 12°. 

Bref apercu sur l’état financier et économique du'Pérou. Carlos Larrabure y Correa. 

. 1914. Liége, 1914. noimprint. 14p. 8°. 

Indice general de las marcas de fabrica y comercio. Registradas desde el 1° de Enero 
de 1907 al 31 de Diciembre de 1916. [Por] Section de industrias. Lima, Oficina 
Tip. de ‘‘La Opinién Nacional,” [1917]. iv, 187p. 4°. 
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Memoria administrativa que presenta a la Sociedad de Beneficencia Publica de 
Lima, 1916 ly) 1918. Lima, 1v, 1 ae 

Memoria que el Ministro de Fomento, on Belisario Sosa, presenta al Congreso 
Ordinario de 1917. Lima, Imp. ‘‘El Universo,” 1917. clv, 690 p. 8°. 

Memoria presentada por el consejo de administracién de la Cémara de Comercio de 
Lima a la junta general el 29 de marzo de 1919. Siendo presidente el Sr. D. 
Pedro D. Gallagher. Lima, Libreria e Imprenta Gil, 1919. fold. tables. 39 p. 


El Perd independiente (28 de Julio). Por Evaristo San Cristébal. Lima, Imp. 
“Gloria,” 1918. 23 p. 8°. 

El problema ferroviario del sur del Peri. [Por] Ricardo Tizon i Bueno. Lima, 
Emp. Tip. Lartiga, 425. 1918. 60 p. 8°. 

Trabajos cientificos del Dr. Angel Maldonado. Prdélogo del Dr. Edmundo Escomel. 
1912-1915. Lima, Oficina Tip. ‘‘La Opinién Nacional.’’ illus. 174 p. 8°. 


SALVADOR, 


Los ferrocarriles de El Salvador. De la Unién a San Salvador. [Por] José Espafia 
Mira. San Salvador,1918. 23p. 8°. Cover title. 


UNITED STATES, 


Amateur gardencraft. A book for the home-maker and garden lover. By Eben E. 
Rexford. . Philadelphia & London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1912. illus. 
300 p. 8°. 

Court of Customs Appeals reports. Volume 8. Cases adjudged in the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals. March, 1917, to June, 1919. Washington, G. P. O., 
1918. xiv, 561 p. 8°. 


L’ Education de la jeunesse aux Etats-Unis. Paul Hagemans. Liége, 1913. [36] p. 
8°. 


The Eighty-second annual report of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America. New York, Presbyterian Build- 
ing, 1919. pls. illus. x,453p. 8°. 

Explorations me field-work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1918. City of Wash- 
ington, Published by the Smithsonian Institution, 1919. illus. pls. 122 p. 8°. 

A guide book on the Philippine question. Prepared by Maximo M. Kalaw. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1919. ‘ifus. 40 p. 8°. 

Fossil corals from eee p rll Cuba, and Porto Rico, with an account of the 
American tertiary, pleistocene, and recent coral reefs. By Thomas Wayland 
Vaughan. Washington, G. P.O.,1919. pls. 524, xivp. 8°. (United States 
National Museum, Bulletin 103. 1 

Handbook of war facts and peace problems. By Arthur L. Frothingham. New 
sane Committee on Organized Education National Security League, [1917]. 

55 8° 

List of teeneer on the Monroe doctrine. Compiled under the direction of a 
H. B. Meyer. [Library of Congress.} Washington, G. P. O., 1919. 122 p. 

Official Congressional Directory for the use of the United States Congress. iy 
1919. 66th Congress, Ist session, beginning May 19, 1919. eer under the 
direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. W ashington, G. P. O., 1919. 
front. xvi, 533 p. 8°. 

Official coy ort of the Sixth National Foreign Trade Convention. Held at the Con- 

otel, Chicago, Illinois, April 24, 25, 26, 1919. New York. Issued by 
the Secretary National Foreign Trade C ‘onvention Headquarters, 1919. xxviil, 
650 p. 8°. 
Philippine independence. Memorial of the Philippine mission, asking that imme- 
ate independence be granted the Philippine Islands. Remarks of Hon. Jaime 
C, de Veyra. Washington, G. P.O., 1919. 43 p. 8°. 

Questions and answers relating to modern automobile design, construction, driving, 
and repair. By Victor W. Page, M. E. 1918, revised and enlarged edition. 
New York, The Norman W. enley Publishing Co., 1919. illus. xv, 701, 


34p. 8°. 
Un ramillete de sugestiones. Lecciones en mentee ara Leales Directores de las 
Legiones de Temperancia. Por Christine | - ing. Evanston, Ill. - World 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 31 p 

Readjustment and reconstruction information. Py Read} ustment and reconstruc- 
tion activities in foreign countries. [By] United States Council of National 
Defense. Washington, G. P. O., 1919. 188 p. 

The religion of old glory. By William Norman Guthrie. New York, George H. 
Doran Co., 1919. illus. vi,4l5p. 8°. 


Treaty of peace with Germany. Washington, G. P. O., 1919. 194 p. 8°. 
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The twenty-third celebration of Founder’s Day, Thursday, April 24, 1919. Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, 1919. front. port. pls. x, 69 p. 8°. 
United States official postal guide, July, 1919. Washington, The Post Office Depart- 
ment, 1919. 843 p. 4°. 
Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1918. Washington, 
G. P.0.,1919. 760p. 8°. 
URUGUAY. 


Cartilla agricola. El cultivo de la cebada. Como planta forrajera é industrial . . . 
Por Teodoro Alvarez. Montevideo, Imprenta Latina, 1905. 28 p, 8°. 

Consideraciones sobre el alcoholismo y el nifio. Por el Dr. Américo Mola. Monte- 
video, Imp. ‘‘El Siglo Ilustrado,” 1916. 16 p. 8°. 

Contribucién al estudio del alcoholismo en el Uruguay. [Por] Dr. Joaquin de 
Salterain. Informe oficial presentado al primer congreso nacional, efectuado 
en Montevideo en Abril de 1916. Montevideo, Imp. Pefia Hnos., 1918. l6p. 8°. 

Derecho internacional. La extradicién. Tesis presentada por Alfredo J. Pernin. 
; Montevideo, Estab. Tip. Lit. Oriental, 1892. 153 p. 8°. 

Discurso del Sefior Varela Acevedo. Impreso y fundido por orden del Senado. 
(Cémara de Senadores. Altas patentes a los despachos de alcohol.) Monte- 
video, Imprenta Latina, 1916. 42 p. 12°. 

Estado de iluminacién y balizamiento de las costas de la reptiblica O. del Uruguay, 
corregido hasta el 30 de Abril de 1919. Ministerio de Obras Pablicas. Direccion 
de Hidrografia. Seccién B. Montevideo, Pefia Hnos., 1919. diagrs. maps. 
53 p. 4°. 

Exterior de las aves Uruguayas. Costumbres, regimen alimenticio, su utilidad del 
_— de vista agricola. Por Teodoro Alvarez. Montevideo, Imprenta La 
Rural, 1911. illus. 84(4)p. 8°. 

Premier Congreso regional contra el acoholismo en el Uruguay. 25al30de marzode 1918. 
Primer boletin. Liga nacional contra el alcoholismo. Montevideo, Benedetti 
Hnos., 1917. 16p. 8°. 

Premier Congreso regional contra el alcoholismo en el Uruguay. Celebrado en Monte- 
video, del 1° al 25 de abril de 1918... Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1918. 
468 p. 8°. 

Un joven estadista Uruguayo el Dr. D. Baltasar Brum. [Por] Pedro Erasmo Callorda. 
México, Libreria de la Vda. de Ch. Bouret, 1917. 62p. 8°. 

La langosta peregrina (Acridium peregrinum nostras). Caracteres y costumbres. 
Historia de la invasién de 1896. Dedicado 4 la comisién central de extincién 
de la langosta. Por Teodoro Alvarez. Montevideo, Imprenta ‘‘ Rural,” 1898. 
29p. 8°. 

Liga Nacional Contra el Alcoholismo. Primer congreso organizado por el comité de 
Damas. Programa. Montevideo, Ateneo, 1918. I14p. 8°. 

Liga Uruguaya contra el Alcoholismo. Fundada el 10 de juniode 1915. Montevideo. 
illus. 32 p. 8°. 

Nuestra obra mundial. Por Hardynia K. Norville ... Conferencia lefda por su 
autora, el dfa 10 de junio de 1915 en ocasién de la fundaci6én de la Liga Uruguaya 
contra el Alcoholismo de Sefioras. Montevideo, 1916. 20 p. 8°. 

Primer Congreso regional contra el Alcoholismo. Conferencia del Dr. Juan Risso 
Herrera pronunciada en el Circulo Catélico de Obreros bajo el patronato de la 
Liga Nacional contra el Aleoholismo. Montevideo, Tip. Moderna, 1918. 22p. 8°. 

Proyecto de reorganizacién del plan de defensa contra la fiebre tifoidea en el Uruguay. 
Presentado al Consejo Nacional de Higiene por los Dres. Justo F. Génzalez [y] 
Antonio S. Viana. Montevideo, Imprenta, G. V. Marino, [1919]. fold. tables. 
18 p. 8°. 

Segundo Congreso Americana del Nifio. Montevideo, 1919. Conclusiones generales 
sancionadas. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1919. 26 p. 12°. 

Welcome to the officers and men of the United States Navy and Merchant Marine 
from the American Community. [1919.] illus. 16 p. 12°. 

{A guide book.] 
VENEZUELA. 


Bolivar y otros ensayos. Con muchos datos desconocidos. Por Andrés F. Ponte. 
Caracas, Tip. Cosmos, 1919. 354 p. 8°. 

Cartas de Sucre al libertador. [Tomo 1] (1820-1826). Tomo II y tltimo (1826-1830). 
[Por] Daniel F. O’Leary. Madrid, Sociedad Espafiola de Libreria, 1919. 8°. 
2 vols. 

Cédigo Civil Venezolano sancionado por el Congreso Nacional en 1916. Precedido 
de los motivos de la reforma. Caracas, 1916. xxxi, 134 p. 4°. 

Condecoracién del busto del libertador. Edicién oficial. Caracas, Tip. Central, 
1911. 21 p. 12°. 
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Cuenta del departamento de instruccién publica en el afio econdémico de 1917 a 1918 
y estado provisional de dicha cuenta en el semestre de Julio a Diciembre inclu- 
sives, de 1918. [Por Ministerio de Instruccién Pitiblica.] Caracas, Imprenta 
Nacional, 1919. 7lp. 4°. 

Discurso inaugural pronunciado pro el Dr. Pedro M. Arcaya, presidente de esta 
CAmara, al instalarse en sus sesiones ordinarias de 1919. Caracas, Tip. Cosmos 
1919. 11 p. 

Estatuto constitucional provisorio de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela. Caracas, 
Imprenta Nacional, 1914. 35 p. 12°. 

Mensaje que el Dr. V. Marquez Bustillos, Presidente Provisional de los Estados 
Unidos de V: enezuela, presenta al Congreso Nacional en sus sesiones ordinarias 
de 1918. Caracas, Lit. del Comercio, 1918. 13 (1) p. 4°. 

Quelques observations sur les cercaires de la Vallée - Caracas. Premiére partie. 
[Par] Juan Iturbe. pls. 18 (2) p. 8°. 

Reglamento interior y de debates de la Camara del Senado. Sancionado en la sesién 
del dia 1° de Mayo de 1915. Caracas, Imprenta Bolivar, 1915. 40 p. 8°. 

La situation actuelle du Vénézuela. Sa prospérité économique et financiére, ses 
ressources et son avenir. N. Klep Verreyt. Liége, 1914. 16 p. 8°. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


The birds of North and Middle America: A descriptive catalogue of higher groups 
genera, species, and subspecies of birds known to occur in North America, from 
the Arctic lands to the Isthmus of Panama, the West Indies. and other islands 
of the Caribbean Sea, and the Galapagos ‘Are hipelago. By Robert Ridgway. 
Part VIII. Bulletin 50 of the National Museum. Washington, G. P. O., 1919. 
illus. pls. xvi, 852 p. 8°. 

Colonial re nio— hued, No. 994. British Honduras. Report for 1917. London, 
Published by his Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1919. 7p. 8°. 

Disabled soldiers and sailors’ pension and training. By Edward T. Devine. Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1919. vii, 471 p. 4° 

First Spanish book (Primer libro de la lengua castellana). By Frank R. Robert. 
Revised for American schools by Alice P. Hubbard. New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1919. front. illus. ix, 237 p. 8°. 

Informe de la Seccién Venezolana. Alta Comisién Internacional. Caracas, Imprenta 
Bolivar, 1916. xii, 104 p. 8°. 

League of nations. Speec *h of Hon. P. J. McCumber, of North Dakota, in the Senate 
of the United States, June 18, 1919. Washington, G. P. O., 1919. 32 p. 8°. 
Leyes de la verificacién castellana. 2* edicién. [Por] Ricardo Jaimes Freyre. La 

Paz, Gonzales y Medina, Editores, 1919. 114 (13) p. 8°. 

Manual cientffico de temperancia para las escuelas y para el uso de sus maestros . 

By Edith 8. Davis . . . Versién castellana del Dr. Samuel F. Gordiano . . . 
Evanston, Ill., Unién Nacional de Temperancia de Mujeres Cristianas, 1914. 
120 p. 8°. 

A message from the Secretary of Commerce of the United States of America. [New 
York, American Metric Association] no date. 18(1)p. 8°. 

La muela del Rey Farfin. Zarzuela infantil, cémico- saniiilen, With notes, exer- 
cises for conversation, and vocabulary by puns. M. Espinosa, Ph.D., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, World Book Co., 1919. xii, 93 p. 

Nociones de derecho internacional priv ado, [Por] , Chirveches. La Paz 
Libreria El Siglo Ilustrado. 232 p. 

La préxima conflagraci idn suramericana. * Por] Federico More. La Paz, La Edito- 
rial ‘‘Los Andes,’’ Gonzdlez y Medina, 1918. 250 (3) p. 8°. F 

Rapport résumé 1914-1918. 13me A 17me exercice social. Société Belge d’Etudes 

t d’Expansion. Liége, Vaillant-Carmanne, 1919. 44 p. 8°. 

I. Report of the commission on international labor legislation of the peace confer- 
ence. II. The British national industrial joint committee. New York, Ameri- 

can Association for International Conciliation, 1919. 52 p. 12°. 

American Republics (including the Guianas and British Honduras) January 1, 1918. 
Bulletin No. 8, issued May, 1919. New York, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., 1919. 5 p- 4°. 

Trade tric kery and how it should be avoided. By a Trade Expert. No date, no 
imprint. (8) p. 8°. 

Trading with the Bar East. How to sell in the Orient; Policies; Methods of Adver- 
tising; Credits; Financing documents; Deliveries. A companion volume to 
wane with Latin America.” New York, Irving National Bank, 1919. xiii, 
260 (1) p. 8°. 

World suinsiog data. Report on European mission. By Edward N. Hurley. Wash- 

ington, 1919. 32p. 8°. 








THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


PERIODICALS. 
[Not heretofore listed.] 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Boletin Noé. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
Boletin de la Protectora de Niiios, Péjaros y Plantas. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 


BOLIVIA. 
Boletin de la Direccién General de Estadistica y Estudios Geogrdficos. La Pas, 
Quarterly. 
La Voz del Berd. Oruro. Irregular. : 
BRAZIL, 
Boletim de Catagdes. Rio de Janeiro. Irregular. 
Boletim do Directorio Central da Liga da Defesa Nacional. Rio de Janeiro. Bi- 
monthly. No. 1, November, 1917. 
Gazeta Commercial e Financeira. Sao Paulo. Weekly. 
Jornal de Angra. Angra dos Reis. Weekly. 
Revista de Commercio e Industria do Rio Grande do Sul. Porto Alegre. Monthly. 
A Semana. Penedo, Alagoas. Irregular. 


COLOMBIA, 
A. B. C. Periddico Politico. Quibdé. Irregular. 
El Anunciador. Cartagena. Weekly. 
Bogoté Cémico. Bogoté. Weekly. 
Bulletin of the American Chamber of Commerce of Colombia. Barranquilla 
Monthly. Vol. 1, No. 2, June, 1919. 
La Majfiana. San José de Ciicuta. Three times a week. 
El Pais. Barranquilla. Daily. 
Revista de la Sociedad Jurfdica de Santander. Bucaramanga. Monthly. Afio 
1, No. 1, April, 1919. 
COSTA RICA, 
La Revista Juridica. San José. Monthly. No.1, April, 1919. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Revista Municipal y del Trabajo. Santo Domingo. Monthly. Epoca 2, No. 1, 
May, 1919. 
ECUADOR. 
Ciencias y Letras. Guayaquil. Monthly. 
Educacién. Quito. Monthly. Ajio 1, No. 1, March, 1919. 
La Tribuna. Quito. Daily. Afio 1, No. 1, May 17, 1919. 


HONDURAS, 
Magisterio Hondurefio. Tegucigalpa. Monthly. Afio 1, No. 1,'March 15, 1919. 


MEXICO. 
El Amigo de la Verdad. México, D. F. Weekly. 
Biblios. Mexico, D. F. Weekly. 
El Dia. Guadalajara. Daily. 
Gil Blas. Guadalajara. Tomo 1, No. 1, May 25, 1919. 
El Heraldo ete. México, D. F. Weekly. 
El Heraldo de México. México, D. F. Daily. 
La Opinién. Veracruz. Daily. 
Tierra. Mérida. Weekly. 
PANAMA, 
Cuasimodo. Panamé, Panamd. Monthly. Tomo 1, No. 1, June, 1919. 


PERU. 
La Educacién Popular. Lima. Monthly. El Tiempo. Lima. Daily. 


URUGUAY. 
Mundo Uruguayo. Montevideo. Weekly. 
Trabajo. Montevideo. Monthly. Afio 1, No. 1, October 12, 1918. 


VENEZUELA. 

Boletin de la Cémara de Comercio de Caracas. Monthly. 

El Diamente. Caracas. Weekly. Afio 1, No. 1, May 12, 1919. 

Revista del Centro de Estudiantes de Derecho. Caracas. Monthly. Afio 1, No. 1, 
December, 1918. Ss 








